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WISE VIRGINS (Bach-Walton) 


Sadler’s Wells Orchestra conducted by William Walton 
C 3178-9 
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Red Army Dance and Song Ensemble 
The Gay Girl-friends: Oh, ye steeds of steel 
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M’Appari tutt ‘Amor: Lenski’s Aria 
Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra 
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Ballet Suite No. 2. Played by the Moscow State 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by the composer. 
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Farlaf’s Rondo sung by Jouravienko (bass) with the 
Leningrad State Opera Orchestra. Conductor Khaikin 
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and P. M. Nortsov with the Moscow Bolshoi Theatre 
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BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by ARTHUR FIEDLER 
Dances from Galanta. Kodaly 


NEW MAYFAIR DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Close to You 
| love to Sing (Featured in Film “ Rhythm Serenade "’) 


(Composed 4 = 80th ty nee ehangt A A i Budapest BD 5820 
iimarmonic society, 
IVY BENSON = See Marlene , 
and her Girls’ Band Pedro, the Fisherman (From “ The Lisbon Story’’) 
teaturing Ivy Benson on the Saxophone MOISEIWITSCH BD 5821! 
The home coming Waltz | Moment Musical in E Minor Op. 16, No. 4. 
We mustn’t say Goodbye (Featured in Film Rachmaninoff 


GLENN MILLER 


“Stage Door Canteen Prelude in G Major, Op. 32, No. 5 


BD 106! Prelude in G Sharp Minor, Op. 32, No. 12. and his Orchestra 
cetenedl 4 . Melancholy Lullaby ; Blue Moonlight 8D 5822 
“HUTCH” C 3370 


Pale Hands (Kashmiri Song) 
(Featured in Film “Hers to Hold’). Woodforde-Finden 
You happen once in a Lifetime. — Purcel/-Sherwin 
BD 1060 


MASTER THOMAS CRIDDLE 


(Boy Soprano) 
Organ accompaniment by Andrew Fenner 
Dadd y- Lemon-Behrend 
That old-fashioned mother of Mine. David-Nicholls 
BD 1057 





THE DIXIELAND JAZZ GROUP 


Of ** NBC’s Chamber Music Society of 
Lower Basin Street ’’ 
(Vocalist : Lena Horne) 


Beale Street Blues; St. Louis Blues 8D 5819 


WEBSTER BOOTH & DENNIS NOBLE 


In a Coupé (Ah! Mimi, false, ficklehearted) 
“La Boheme”’ Act 4. Pinkerton-Pugcini 


GWEN CATLEY 


Dearest Name (Caro Nome) (‘ Rigoletto’’) 
Levy-Verdi 
Both with The Hallé Orchestra 
Cond. Warwick Braithwaite 
C 3369 


BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH 
and the Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
‘Christopher Columbus; Sweet Georgia Brown 











DINAH SHORE WEBSTER BOOTH B 9347 
with Orchestra Piano Acc. Hubert Greenslade 
“Murder,”’ he Says- - - - - Kashmiri Song ; Till | Wake ARTIE SHAW 
(Featured in Film “ Happy-Go-Lucky”) | gp jo58 (From “Four Indian Love Lyrics ). Woodforde-Finden and his Orchestra 
Something to remember you By - ae lit had to be You ; If I love Again B 9348 
(From “ Three saCrowd ) 


ROBERT WILSON 
With Orch. Cond. Phil Green 
The road to the Isles (‘‘ Songs of the Hebrides ’’) 
M. Kennedy-Fraser 
Bonnie Mary of Argyle. Jefferys-Nelson 
BD 1059 





SIDNEY BECHET 


and his New Orleans Feetwarmers, 

Oh! Lady be good! - - - = = 
(Featured in Film “ Lady be Good ’’) B 9349 

Rose Room - - - - - = = = 


FUTURE SUPPLIES! 


Your future Record supplies depend 
upon you. Take your old records 
now to your Record Dealer. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Archduke Trio 


T= Archduke Rudolph Johann Joseph 
Rainer was born at Florence on January 
8th, 1788. He was the youngest child of 
Leopold of Tuscany and Maria Louisa of 
Spain, a grandson of the Empress Maria 
Theresa and a nephew of Marie Antoin- 
ette. Perhaps the Hapsburgs were a 
genuinely musical family and their patron- 
age of that art was something more than 
mere Imperial prerogative. 


It would appear that the Archduke 
Rudoph first became acquainted with 
Beethoven at Vienna in the winter of 
1803-4, when he left Anton Teyber, the 
recognised musical tutor of the Imperial: 
children, to put himself under the instruc- 
tion of Beethoven. The Archduke was then 
sixteen years old and already an accom- 
plished pianist. Beethoven found the 
responsibility of a royal pupil trying to his 
impatience of court etiquette and it is 
related that on one occasion he lost his 
temper with his pupil’s chamberlains, 
forced his way into Rudolph’s presence, 
and told him that it was his business to 
teach him music and not his business to be 
taught etiquette. The young Archduke, 
between whom and Beethoven we never 
hear of a single disagreement, let alone that 
of'an open quarrel, gave orders that his 
tutor was not to be worried in future by 
court etiquette. 


Beethoven, apart from his affection for 
the Archduke, which was unique in his 
life in its complete freedom from any 
recorded reproach, must have had a fairly 
high opinion of his pupil’s accomplishment, 
for as early as 1805 he wrote the piano part 
in the Triple Concerto to be performed (in 
private of course) by the Archduke. The 
piano part in the Triple Concerto is not 
extremely difficult, but it is quite difficult 
enough to make its performance by a boy of 
seventeen a considerable achievement. 


I will take this opportunity to remind 
readers of that delightful Columbia Album 
of the Triple Concerto, played by Odno- 
posoff, Auber and Angelica Morales with 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Weingartner. I have ofien urged 
the claims of this album to a place on the 
shelves of our readers and several of those 
who have taken my advice have written 
to thank me for it. It is a melodious work 
which is very :eldom heard on the concert 
platform or over the wireless, probably 
because the need for three soloists and an 
orchestra makes it a difficult item for the 
ordinary programme. It was first performed 
in public in 1808 and when published it 
was dedicated, not to the Archduke, but to 


Prince Lobkowitz. The first dedication to 
Rudolph was that of the 4th Piano Concerto 
in G, which was also written in 1805. We 
do not hear that the young Archduke ever 
played this glorious work, but it is not 
fanciful to suppose that he did sometimes 
play it in private. 


The Archduke Rudolph was of delicate 
constitution and therefore decided to enter 
the church. The coadjutorship of Olmiitz 
was given to him, which meant that in due 
course he would become Prince Arch- 
bishop of Olmiitz and no doubt a Cardinal. 
His ecclesiastical preferment brought him 
an addition to his financial resources which 
as a younger son of a very large family 
was welcome. In 1809, when he was 2! 
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years old, he would take advantage of this 
addition to his income to help his master. 


Sometime in the autumn of 1808 Jerome 
Bonaparte, the king of Westphalia in his 
brother’s “‘ new order,’’ invited Beethoven 
to become his Capellmeister at Cassel at a 
salary of 600 gold ducats (£300) a year and 
150 ducats travelling expenses, without at 
all arduous duties. It seems improbable 
that Beethoven, who was feeling extremely 
anti-French at this date, seriously considered 
Jerome’s offer ; but he was clever enough 
to let it be generally known in Vienna that 
he had received such an offer and there was 
consternation among the musical amateurs 
of the Austrian capital at the prospect of 
its being deserted by Beethoven. So on 
March ist, 1809, the Archduke Rudolph, 
Prince Lobkowitz and Prince Kinsky got 
together and guaranteed the composer an 
annuity of 4,000 (paper) florins payable 
half-yearly, until he should be offered in 
Austria a post as remunerative as that 


proposed for him by Jerome. The Arch- 
duke’s share was 1,500 florins. 


1809 was a hectic year in Vienna which 
was occupied by the French on May 12th. 
Beethoven’s lodging was on the wall. 
* What an awful life!’ he was writing 
to his publishers in June. “ Nothing but 
drums, trumpets and misery of every kind.” 
There was firing as well as other martial 
noises. Once he had to take refuge in the 
cellar of his brother’s house to avoid the 
guns. How near he is to us to-day, and how 
very much more than any other great 
musician does he write the music of our 
own time! In spite of the noise and con- 
fusion in Vienna, 1809 was for Beethoven 
an annus mirabilis, his compositions includ- 
ing the Emperor Concerto and the lovely 
Harp Quartet. That E flat Concerto, like 
its predecessor in G, was dedicated to his 
friend the Archduke. On May 4th of that 
year the Archduke himself left Vienna and 
Beethoven began that magical sonata 
known as Les Adieux, built up on a motto ~ 
of three notes, Lebe-wohl (Fare thee well). 
That sonata, Opus 81A in E flat, was also, 
as might be expected, dedicated to the 
Archduke. Another greater than the 
Archduke departed from Vienna that May 
in the middle of the French occupation. 
Haydn died there on the last day of the 
month, and in neither Beethoven’s letters 
nor his journals is there a single reference 
to his great predecessor’s death. 


It was during the autumn of 1809 that 
Beethoven received forty-three national 
Scottish airs from Thomson in Edinburgh 
and set to work harmonizing them. That 
task he continued at intervals for another 
ten years, in which time he set 164 national 
melodies of Scotland for just over a pound 
a song. Have those Scottish airs ever been 
published in a volume, and if not, why not? 
The only one I remember on a record is 
Faithful Johnny sung by Julia Culp. 


In January, 1810, the Archduke returned 
to Vienna and La Retour (vivacissimamenente) 
was added to Les Adieux and L’absence of the 
sonata. Possibly as a result of the Arch- 
duke’s return Beethoven was complaining 
in May that he was being compelled to go 
too much into socicty. In the autumn the 
pianoforte arrangement of Fidelio was pub- 
lished and dedicated to the Archduke and 
during that winter Beethoven was at work 
on the Trio in B flat major. As early as 
September, 1810, the slow movement 
exists in one of his sketch books in a fairly 
advanced state, but the complete Trio 
was written down between March grd and 
26th, 1811. Rudolph, to whom it was to 
be dedicated, was so eager to get acquainted 
with it that he studied it in the autograph, 
no,copies being obtainable at that moment. 
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Through 1810 the depreciation of paper 
money had been growing worse and worse 
and Beethoven’s annuity suffered in con- 
sequence. However, the subscribers agreed 
to pay the amount in full. A year or two 
later Prince Kinsky died suddenly without 
having left the necessary instructions to 
his estate, against which Beethoven, badly 
advised, entered an action. In the end a 
compromise was effected by which the 
composer was paid some of the arrears. 
Beethoven’s difficulties over inflation pro- 
vide another link with to-day. 


In 1818 Beethoven decided to compose a 
solemn Mass for the installation of the 
Archduke Rudolph as Cardinal, which was 
expected during the following year. The 
installation was fixed finally for March oth, 
1820, but by that time the Missa Solemnis in 
D had grown into such a stupendous work 
that it was not finished for another two 
years. When Beethoven decided to write 
the Mass for his patron’s installation he was 
in the middle of composing the mighty 
Hammerklavier Sonata, Opus 106 in B flat. 
This was finished in time for the installation, 
and the first two movements were pre- 
sented to Rudolph for his named day and 
this, the greatest pianoforte composition the 
world has yet heard, was dedicated to his 
Imperial and Very Reverend and Eminent 
pupil. What is more, the Cardinal Prince 
Archbishop was able to plav the sonata, and 
that certainly shows he was a pianist. 
Beethoven wrote a sketch of a piece for solo 
and chorus in which the subject of the 
opening allegro-is set to the words “* Vivat 
Rudolphus ” for the chorus. 


When the Missa Solemnis in D was pub- 
lished that too was dedicated to the Arch- 
duke. So, too, was the Grand Fugue (Opus 
133), both in its original state and also in a 
pianoforte arrangement. So, too, was the 
Sonata in C minor—the last of that 
astounding three dozen. So, too, was the 
Violin Sonata in G, Op. 96. 


No man who has yet lived has received so 
rich a tribute of mighty music, and it is 
difficult to suppose that any man in the 
future ever will receive such a mighty 
tribute again. It is pleasant to know how 
delighted Beethoven himself was when the 
Archduke published Forty Variations for 
the pianoforte on a theme by L. Van 
Beethoven and dedicated them to his old 
master. That was Opus 1 of the Archduke : 
Opus 2 and last was the Sonata for piano 
and clarinet in A. But he also wrote a set 
of variations on a theme of Rossini, which 
was corrected by Beethoven in MS. The 
Archduke-Cardinal did not long survive 
his friend, for he died suddenly on July 24th, 
1831, being 43 years old. 


The Archduke Rudolph was a man of 
extraordinary sweetness and sympathy and 
although Beethoven occasionally grumbles 
in his letters at the social duties in which his 
exalted friend involved him there was no 
doubt that he cherished for him a profound 
admiration and affection throughout his 
life. The Archduke himself carefully pre- 
served every scrap of writing that he received 
from Beethoven and never once failed to 
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make allowances for his genius. In one 
letter from Beethoven to the Archduke the 
following sentence occurs ard it can serve 
as a motto for this fructifying relationship 
between a Cardinal-Archduke and a man 
of genius: 


** Liberty and progress are the goals of 
art just as they are of life in general. If we 
are not as solid as the old masters, the 
refinement of civilization has at least 
enlarged our outlook.” 


It is appropriate that an album, which in 
my opinion marks another definite step 
forward in the history of recorded music 
should be an album which contains the 
Archduke Trio, Opus 97 in B flat. The 
soloists are Henry Holst, Anthony Pini and 
Solomon and their superb performance is 
perfectly recorded on five red H.M.V. discs. 
We already have two recordings of the 
Archduke Trio—one a Columbia version of 
great competence by Sammons, Squire and 
Murdoch and the other of exceptional 
distinction by Thibaud, Casals and Cortot. 
Those recordings by that trio of stars of the 
Archduke Trio, the Schubert B flat Trio, 
and the Schumann Trio have been for over 
ten years perhaps the most popular and 
best-admired albums of recorded chamber 
music. I have played through the Archduke 
Trio, of Thibaud, Casals and Cortot side 
by side with this new one by Holst, Pini and 
Solomon, and without doubt there is not 
an inch on which, both in performance and 
recording, the latter is not much superior. 
I have already called attention to what I 
believe to be a revolution in piano recording 
effected by Solomon and the recorders 
together, but the importance of this revolu- 
tion is more obvious in this album than in 
any previous recordings. I do not hesitate 
to say that for the first time on a disc the 
piano sings without giving the impression 
that it is made to appear to sing by the 
cunning use of the loud pedal. And on a 
level with this recording on the piano is the 
recording of the two stringed instruments. 
Such pizzicato has not yet been heard on the 
recorded disc, the ensemble is beyond 
criticism: The depth and dignity of the 
emotion in the 3rd movement, the verve 
and brio of the playing in the 2nd and 4th 
movements, all beyond praise. The Trio in 
B flat is akin in mood to the lovely Violin 
Sonata in G which was composed after it, 
but has 96 as the opus number. It does not 
seem extravagant to associate the mood of 
both compositions with the return of Vienna 
to her agreeable self after the withdrawal 
of the French invaders. These two com- 
positions mark the culmination of Beeth- 
oven’s second period. 


The Trio was played for the first time in 
public on April 11th, 1814, at Beethoven’s 
own benefit concert which followed the 
three great concerts he had given for 
military charities. Schuppanzigh (the 
founder of the Rasoumoffsky Quartet) 
played the violin part, Joseph Linke the 
violoncello, and Beethoven himself played 
the piano. A month later in the same 
Trio Beethoven made his last public appear- 
ance as a pianist. Deafness was drawing on 
fast. 
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A.R. exhausted his superlatives in writing 
his review of this wonderful album last 
month, and I have exhausted mine. Al! 
that remains is to persuade as many 
readers as possible to help the war effort 
by paying the tax and spending the 
33s. 14d. on acquiring this album for 
themselves. They will never regret it and 
they will have pleasure in thinking how far 
that three halfpence will go towards the 
fifteen million pounds a day required for 
the war. By publishing on plum discs this 
magnificent performance and_ recording 
H.M.V. have done their best to keep the 


price down. 


Other Records 


I wonder if readers who order their 
records by mail often receive them in 
pieces nowadays. It seems a pity that the 
Post Office should allow its employees to 
treat records as roughly as they treat eggs. 
I can say nothing about the new Decca 
records because they all reached me in 
minute fragments. 


I mentioned the Miaskovsky Violin 
Concerto last month as a pleasant, old- 
fashioned, tuneful composition. This takes 
up five gold-label Decca discs and provides 
an interesting musical commentary on the 
Russian metamorphosis. 


The outstanding vocal record of October 
was Maggie Teyte’s performance of 
Chausson’s Chanson Perpetuelle, with the 
Blech String Quartet and Gerald Moore 
at the piano, on a red H.M.V. I have no 
adjectives left for the beauty of Maggie 
Teyte’s singing, and here it is enhanced by 
perfect expression. There are very few 
sopranos who could make this difficult song 
sound easy, indeed, I doubt if there is any 
other soprano alive to-day. It is an ex- 
quisite model of artistry. 


David Lloyd has a tenor voice of the finest 
quality, but he has not yet learnt to make 
the most of it. I wonder if he ever heard 
John McCormack’s record of Rach- 
maninov’s To the Children. It was an old 
pre-electric record, with Kreisler playing 
an obbligato. That record would show him 
all the mistakes he makes in his own 
performance of the same song on a 10-inch 
dark-blue Columbia disc. 


On another dark-blue Columbia 10-inch 
disc Isobel Baillie sings charmingly Arne’s 
setting of O ravishing delight and Where the 
bee sucks. 


However, the next best vocal record to 


‘Maggie Teyte last month was Joan Taylor’s 


performance of Hubert Parry’s setting of 
two of Mary Coleridge’s lyrics on a 10-inch 
red Decca. 


The last record I shall mention is of 
Kentner in two of Field’s Nocturnes— 
No. 12 in G major and No. 4 in A major— 
on a 12-inch dark-blue Columbia disc. 


Finally I must thank a correspondent 
for pointing out that it was not Miriam 
Licette but Stella Power who sang the 
soprano instrume.t in Bliss’ Rout. 


CompTON MACKENZIE. 
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PAU CASALS | 


By F. W. 


CASALS had been under contract for many 

years with the Victor Company of U.S.A., 
who, committed to the policy of mass produc- 
tion and broad popular musical tastes, had 
wasted this greatest of virtuosi on recording only 
small pieces of the order of ‘*‘ Simple Aveu,” 
*“ Traumerei,” etc. Think of the indictment of 
posterity against recording companies! Years 
passed by while this artist was under exclusive 
contract and no greater demand was made on 
him than to record these small trifles ! 


Associated with his two contemporaries and 
friends, Alfred Cortot and Jacques Thibaud, 
Casals first recorded a fine set of trios, including 
the Beethoven “ Archduke ” and the Schubert 
B flat, Op. 99. These had a great vogue and 
paid the artists handsome dividends over many 
years. In spite of this I could never bring the 
three together again. The reason Casals gave 
was that he felt too much chamber work would 
stamp him as a chamber player and detract 
from his position as a virtuoso. To-day, on 
reflection, I think the real reason was that they 
did not see eye to eye on politics. From 1930 
onwards it became increasingly difficult to 
entice Casals to record, so occupied was he 
with his orchestra and with his position as 
Minister of Fine Arts in the Catalan Govern- 
ment. The orchestra was his greatest hobby. 
Every Sunday morning, at sixpence top price, 
Barcelona’s working men would fill to over- 
flowing the great Olympia Theatre to hear 
Casals’ severely classical programmes of Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms. During my frequent 
visits to Spain I attended many of these concerts 
and marvelled at the manifest pleasure of these 
simple but serious workers. A few years later 
Casals had the unpleasant experience of watch- 
ing the Catalan Government subsidise another 
and rival orchestra. 


Casals arrived in London on Monday, 16th 
November, 1936, direct from Barcelona. He 
played the Elgar Concerto at Queen’s Hall on 
the Wednesday. He seemed a bit dazed but 
as he was féted on all sides and made much of 
by high and low alike, he soon regained control 
of himself. 


He said that under the new order his entire 
property in Catalonia had been appropriated, 
including cash and real estate, but not his 
jewellery. From his vast fortune he was only 
allowed £10 per month for the support of all 
his family, including mother and brothers, and 
the harvest of a vineyard, since as a vineyard 
proprietor he was rated as a worker. His 
orchestra was disbanded and his life work 
wiped out. His intention was to go back after 
a small European tour, as he said he must build 
up something for his family. 


During this week he played for the gramo- 
phone two Bach Suites, the C major and D 
minor, the. Brahms F major and Beethoven 
C major Sonatas, and the Boccherini Concerto. 
He was actually playing better than when 
here the previous year and showed he had done 
intensive practising. 


Casals had had to dig deep into his pockets 
to make good the damage caused by the advent 
of the Revolution, and found himself again a 
poor man, responsible for the support of many 
refugee relatives. In this position the earning 
from his gramophone records proved to be the 
only sure income he had. In a way this was 
good, because it was his pressing need which 
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was the biggest factor in getting him to record 
treasures of the violoncello repertoire, such as 
the Beethoven and Brahms Sonatas and the 
Dvorak Violoncello Concerto. 


Only those knowing how temperamental and 
difficult Casals was will realise how hard it was 
to argue with him. Once in the studio he was 
easy enough and not finicky about immaculate 
technique, which is the nightmare of most 
virtuosi. Nor does he interfere with the engineers 
or impress his ideas on them. He rarely bothers 
to listen to a play-back as he considers that 
that is their province. There are two kinds of 
virtuosi, those who can never release a record 
because they dread criticism over a slip, and 
those who never bother about slips and only 
hear the music. I have always found that the 
latter are by far the greater artistes. Nor did 
these latter nervously finger the keyboard during 
the pauses. This reminds me of Kreisler 
listening at the back of a hall during the 
concert of a colleague who nervously turned his 
back to the audience during an orchestral tutti 
and started to tune his fiddle and exercise his 
fingers. Kreisler remarked, “‘ He put off his 
practising too late ; he should have done that 
thirty years ago.” 


Casals’ casual way of treating his instrument 
also amazes his colleagues. He seems to extract 
the most divine music from quite a second-rate 
instrument which he seemingly maintains in a 
haphazard manner. I remember in the middle 
of a Sonata the A string broke and it would 
have been hopeless to stretch a new string and 
continue the performance. However, I sug- 
gested that our janitor had been a sailor and 
would be quite capable of tying a sailor’s knot 
in the broken bits. Casals readily accepted the 
service and the old string successfully served till 
the performance was over and the Sonata 
excellently recorded. 


His favourite instrument at present is a 
doubtful Bergonzi although his great friend 
Herbert Walenn, no mean expert on the matter 
is of the opinion it is atypical Matteo Goffeiller 
(circa 1700). 


I had always been fascinated by Casals’ 
uncanny security of intonation and brilhant 
technique, but above all by the beauty of tone 
and rightness of his phrasing. Dr. Percy Scholes 
justly describes him with the only superlative 
used in his book the Oxford Encyclopedia of 
Music, as “ the greatest instrumentalist of his 
time.” 


Looking back on that April of 1937 when in 
Prague Casals made the fine records of Dvofak’s 
Violoncello Concerto, I feel it to be something 
precious and rare snatched from that seething 
cauldron of Europe before the storm broke. I 
had always wanted to record this great work, 
and then one day Georg Szell mentioned that 
he was to conduct it in Prague with the Prague 
Philharmonic Orchestra and that Casals would 
be the soloist. This was fine news and it looked 
as if a dream might come true. Revolution in 
Spain and unrest in Europe should have dis- 
couraged my hopes, especially knowing how 
involved Casals was in political issues. In 
response to my wire he replied that he would 
remain in Prague for one day after the concert 
and would devote it to recording the work. 
Promptly we despatched recording equipment 
and engineers to make preparations. The 
Deutsche Saal was engaged and turned into a 
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studio. I remember Starkmann, our loca 
assistant, remarking “*‘ We must expect this 
hall to be smashed up if trouble breaks out.” J 
travelled there via Berlin to be present at the 
session. On a rainy Sunday night I left the 
dismal Anhalter station for Prague. I was the 
only passenger in the sleeping car and in fact it 
seemed an empty train. The railway personnel 
were sullen and discourteous. At the frontier 
frequent and deliberate examinations of my 
baggage and papers were made. It was a most 
unpleasant journey and brought home to me 
sharply the tension in the air. I put up at the 
excellent Golden Crown Hotel, where I was 
joined by Georg Szell and a very tired Casals, 
who had come directly by ’plane from Barce- 
lona. 

The great hall in the heart of the town where 
the concert took place was unique in that it 
was completely underground and the gallery 
was on the street level. Casals played magnifi- 
cently and received an enthusiastic ovation 
from an audience that included all the import- 
ant State officials, headed by Dr. Benes himself. 
The next day, still exhilarated by his success, 
he smartly rehearsed and recorded one after 
the other the ten sides forming the complete 
work, while during the pauses journalists and 
reporters would try to extract interviews from 
him. As the last record was made he collapsed 
completely and allowed us to take him to his 
hotel, where we saw that he was carefully 
looked after. We waited until he lit up his 
pipe and got it going well and then left, knowing 
the little man was all right. The records turned 
out to be an unqualified success and as soon as 
they were published I sold the first set to a 
most appreciative music-lover and _ record 
collector—Jan Masaryk, who gave them his 
hearty and full approval. There is no better 
place to reveal that it was Masaryk, himself a 
great pianst, who encouraged and collaborated 
in the recording of not only Dvofrak’s violoncello 
concerto but also the fine series of Slavonic 
Dances and the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Symphonies, 
made by the Prague Philharmonic Orchestra 
on their yearly visits to London. There 1s a 
great story that needs telling of the masterly 
way in which he used music as an attraction in 
making his home the most popular and 
interesting Legation in pre-war London. This 
gifted man did a great job in popularising Czech 
art and culture and was up to date in utilising 
to the fullest degree the gramophone records in 
developing his ideas. 

To honour his friend Sir Donald Tovey, 
Casals devoted two years to studying and 
memorising his sixty-five minute Concerto (the 
First Movement was 45 minutes long). In 
accepting an engagement from the B.B.C. he 
made its premier performance a condition. 
Later some said that this reacted against him 
in that the B.B.C. never gave him another 
engag-sment. This incident shows a Don 
Quixote element in his character. Actuaily his 
whole life abounds in such self-sacrificing 
stories—his years of concerts for the working 
men of Barcelona, his support of the Socialist 
Government in Catalan, and the sacrifice of 
his fortune in support of refugee children. 

It is well that through continual urging he 
eventually recorded many of the great master- 
pieces of violoncello music, since the earnings 
from the sale of these same records will, I am 
sure, prove his one reliable source of income 
in the future. 





The SoutHport AND District Gramophone 
Society’s syllabus is as follows: Nov. 11th, 
Russian Opera, Miss A. Hadley; Nov. 25th, 
** Keyboard and Choral,” Miss E. J. Ewart ; 
Dec. goth, Debussy, Mr. G. F. Riley; Dec. 
goth, Music of the French Romantics, Mr. A. 
Engel. Visitors welcome. Particulars from Mr 
A. Engel, 120, Churchgate, Southport. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
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ORCHESTRAL 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra _ (Tos- 
canini): Symphony No. @ in F, 
Op. 93 (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB6160- 
2 (12 ins., 29s. gd.). Auto. DB8957-9. 
Score, Hawkes and Eulenburg. 

A performance of the fine character we 
have come to expect from this conductor 
and this orchestra. The only reservation 
in my mind is as to the somewhat hard 
effect of the tonal edges, the result, I 
gather, of the use of a particular kind of 
_broadcasting chamber. Date, 1812, the 
same year as the Seventh. Light, but with 
wonderful bright tension ; contrasts carried 
to the most remarkable degree—-perhaps 
in all Beethoven none are more vitally 
creative. Tremendous athlete power, 
developed as in the speed-athletic, not the 
weight-lifter, and employed with complete 
mastery. The earth-spirit, if you will, 
conquering all. 

Side 1: an immediate impression of 
crisp, fresh-morning alertness. Note, no 
trombones: that sort of weight is not 
wanted. Quick workings up of tone 
(always typically Beethovenian). The open- 
ing phrase is much used. The tone is best 
in its softer and middle levels, as regards 
reproduction: .apt to be hard, on a ff. 
Bars 3, 4 provide more development 


matter. One of the best bits of sport comes - 


very near the start: after the pause half 
an inch in. This “teasing” effect is 
Beethoven’s new application of an idea 
perhaps older than the man who made 
such gay use of it—Haydn. Just before it, 
mark the little bites the composer gives you, 
on his third beats—a bit of his rough 
humour, rather reminding one of Johnson’s. 
And the key to which he turns is un- 
expected—D major, soon dissolving to C, 
and then, with a burst of bustling vigour, 
melting into the next tune, smoothly 
gliding down (about an inch and an eighth 
in), accompanied by a curling figure which 
is derived from the first bar of all. Another 
climax, and the end of the Exposition is 
reached (mid-side). This is repeated. The 
octaves at its end are an extension of those 
with which the bassoon ushered in the 
TD major tune (and continued ambling 
beside it). As to the rolling, now extended, 
I think again of Johnson’s motions when 
filled with mirth. 

This exposition is as good as Milton on 
’ the Creation—the world new-begun. 
Development.—Near end of side 1 
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octaves, while woodwind touches No. 1. 
Gusts of (?) Homeric laughter, as contrast 
to the chaff. Side 2 brings closer working 
of No. 1, with some ribdigs (literally, 
digs in the wind) on the second beats of 
the bars (you need to listen a few times to get 
them at first, but soon—about half an inch 
in—they become very prominent). Those 
who like to deepen their feeling for form 
by delving into the all-pervading power of 
Key will enjoy either tracing in the music 
the splendid key-moves—as good as chess— 
or finding a more general zest in this in- 
exhaustible source of pleasure. 

Recapitulation.—-Side 2, about nine- 
tenths of an inch in. You hear him working 
his rhythm with repetitive frenzy up to the 
key of F, and then the grand entry of the 
theme in the bass, 77. Some new stunts are 
pulled very soon, before the second subject 
is prepared for, as before: the pretty bit 
here (the movement is cram-full of them) 
being the trick of making the tune enter 
in a “ wrong ”’ key (B flat), and glide into 
the “ right ” one (F). About an inch-and- 
a-bit from the end, the coda begins: very 
light touching of bars 3 and 4, with dramatic 
key-play as he goes on to the No. 1 theme 
fully, re-harmonised. The winding phrase 
referred to at “an inch-and-an-eighth ” 
(side 1) above is then used (an addition to 
Beethoven’s first notion of the coda), and 
bar 1 1s employed for the final winding-up, 
which ends with an interchange of ‘“ After 
you, Claude,” “‘ No, after you, Cecil,’ by 
wind and strings, the latter having the 
last word, which happens to be the very 
first one—a pat, delightful finish. 

Well, one could go on a long time about 
Toscanini’s handling of the band and the 
band’s handling of the phrasing. But any- 
body could phrase like Toscanini—if he 
cared as passionately about this element of 
musical vitality as Toscanini does, and as 
he makes his players care. For me, among 
many powers in this conductor, I think his 
care for all-through phrasing is that which 
stands highest of all. It is, indeed, the be-all 
and end-all of musical beauty—phrasing 
(fully conceived as something with a very 
wide, embracing meaning). 

I cannot enjoy Beethoven’s brass, with 
its distressing monotony, especially as 
regards the trumpets; but that wasn’t 
Beethoven’s fault, of course; he simply 
couldn’t get anything better then. The 
conductor shows not the least of his skills 
in preventing the tiresome limitations of 
the trumpets becoming a serious annoy- 
ance, as they easily may under inferior 
conductors. Nobody who has never con- 
ducted (however humbly) a band can 
realise the terrific problems of moulding 
different composers’ orchestration so that 
instrumental] limitations don’t oppress, and 
resources are made the most of. 

Second Movement (side 3).—Trumpets and 
drums are not heard—only strings, wood- 
wind (full: flutes, oboes, clarinets, bas- 


: soons), and the two horns. The theme was 


_the ferocity to expunge it. 
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originally that of an improvised canon, on 
the idea of the metronome’s ticking. The 
pace, “‘as fixed by the composer ” (so said 
a publication of 1817), was quaver 88. It 
is marked two (crotchets) in the bar, but if 
you count four, the timing used by Tos- 
canini is about 92. There was at one time a 
debate as to whether it ought not, being 
nominally the ‘“‘slow”’ movement, to 
pretend to slowness at a pace at which— 
one would have thought — the music 
specifically asks nof to go. In keeping up 
the ticking, and yet using contrasted themes, 
there is good skill as well as fun. The 
second theme comes about three-quarters 
of an inch in. In its fourth bar, as earlier, 
there is a little outburst of laughter. The 
fourth-bar one has a peculiar tiny shaking- 
effect in it. Soon (1} ins.) comes a third 
idea, and by mid-side we are back at No. 1, 
its outline decorated. Comparison of the 
next bit with that at the start is profitable. 
The variants in seashore shells of the same 
order also delight the lover of nature. The 
end is like a comic-opera rally, ending 
what I think of as eighty airy bars of a 
comedy of manners utilising the most 
delicious puppets. If one wonders whether 
it isn’t all too slight, one thinks first of the 
choice sense of proportion the composer 
shows, having regard to the size and 
temper of the work as a whole, and of 
Coleridge’s words, when writing about 
Shakespeare: ‘‘ No work of true genius 
dares want its appropriate form, neither 
indeed is there any danger of this. As it 
must not, so genius can not, be lawless: 
for it is even this that constitutes its genius— 
the power of acting creatively under laws 
of its own origination.”’ Are not the last 
six words a sun of illumination? 

Third Movement (side 4).—Again Reeth- 
oven’s favourite mark, sf—the dig-in-the- 
ribs, easily overdone. I like Sydney Grew’s 
point that the opening contains both 
eighteenth century styles for the Minuet, 
the rather stiff, weighty, dignified, and the 
flowing, melodious: as if in pleasant 
parody. The melodic fragments used in 
the shaping are the rise of the third (bars 
2, 3—a copy of that in bar 1, but clearer 
when in single notes), the beginning of the 
flow immediately after this, and the join 
of bars 5 and 6, this latter being one of 
those upward “ yearnings,” not always 
sentimental, though, which are among 
several Beethoven “‘finger-prints”’ (for a 
full exposition of this, see Newman’s The 
Unconscious Beethoven). 

Near the end of the Minuet (i.e., its 
second section) there is that brass clash 
which I hate. I wish somebody would have 
I don’t, for 
once, care for Toscanini’s pulling up just 
before this. The Trio is more delicately 
pastoral, with its purring horns and 
Watteau-like violoncellos in the _ triplet- 
grace of the dance. Strings, clarinet, 
bassoon and horn enrich the harmony in 
the second part of the Trio, a delicate grave 
delight. 

We are at page 65. The last page of the 
work is 128. What riches out-spread in one 
movement! This Finale (sides 5 and 6) 
gives us the fine-spun art of this interpreter 
as well as his and the players’ ripe power of 
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ISOBEL BAILLIE 
Organ Acc. BERTRAM HARRISON 
In Faith | Quiet Wait (Ich halte treulich still); 
Come Sweetest Death (Komm, susser tod) Prout-Bach 
| Be Thou With Me (Bist du bei mir) Bach 
\\ DX 1133 
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COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by HOWARD BARLOW 
SMETANA — Polka; Furiant; Dance of the 
Comedians (fromThe Bartered Bride’’). 

DX 1130 . 











HARRIET COHEN 


FALLA — The Fisherman’s Tale (Love, the 
Magician); The Miller’s Dance (The Three- 
cornered Hat); Andaluza. 

DX 1131 





| ROLAND HAYES 
N} (Negro Spirituals) 
] Hear de Lambs a Cryin’ ; Plenty Good Room 
| Were You There. 
l DX 1132 

Hf I} 


JACK BUCHANAN 


In hits from his new Musical Show 
“It's time to Dance’’ 
Everything Happens to Me; I’m Looking for 
a Melody. 


DB 2127 











MONTE REY 
With Orchestra Cond. PHIL GREEN 
O Lonely Moon (Cielito Lindo); Star of Love (Estrellita) 
FB 2963 





PAUL ROBESON 


Song of the Plains (Red Army Song); Song of the 
Fatherland (Land of Freedom). Dunayeski. 
DB 2125 











i JOHN McHUGH 





Piano Acc. HUBERT GREENSLADE 
God Bring You Safely Home; Memory is My * FUTU RE 


Happiness (from ‘Dancing Years’’). 
FB 2 


ani SUPPLIES. 
TURNER LAYTON Your future record 
| Left my Heart at the Stage Door Canteen ; 


supplies depend 
} The Flower Waltz. Pp" P — 
FB 2966 


you. Take your old 











The Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., Hayes, Middx. 





RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


Caprice Italien (Tschaikowsky-arr. Rawicz and Landauer) 
DB 2126 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 


Ay-Ay-Ay (Spanish Serenade) ; A Raindrop Kissed 
a Rose (adapted from Rosa Argentina). 
DB 2128 


Jimmy Leach and the 
NEW ORGANOLIANS 
If You Please (featured in the film, ‘ Dixie’’); 
There’s a ~ Rolling Home. 
FB 2969 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
There’s No Two Ways About Love; | Left 
My Heart at the A - Door Canteen. 
4 


You’re Lovely to Hold ; Close to You. 
FB 2968 


at the Piano 
Carroll Calls the Tunes (No. 26) 
When | Look At You ; Don’t Get Around Much 
Anymore ; Take it from There ; There’s no Two 
Ways About Love ; ; Inthe Blue of Evening; | 
Left my Heart at the Stage Door Canteen. 
FB 2970 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


And His Ballroom Orchestra 
| Left my Heart at the Stage Door 
Canteen; Why Wait for the Moonlight. 
71 


B29 
Walkin’ By the River; We Mustn’t 


records now to your Say Goodb 
JACQUES HOPKINS Record Dealer. "2972 
(The Gospel Singer) 
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bringing to bear, instantly, tremendous 
weight, bite, grip. 

The theme lends itself, as did No. 1, to 
figural-development, its elements being the 
opening vibrato effect (the sixfold A), plus 
the three-note continuation A, B flat, G, 
these together making a chuckle; then 
the F, E, E, D in bars 4, 5 (this extended 
into a phrase, aloft). Nota bene the full 
band’s first note, blared out—C sharp. 
Que diable fait-il ... ? We might ask the 
same of that A flat (five-sixteenths inch) 
which starts the second subject, in a 
“wrong” key again! The flute sweetly 
corrects that (# inch). The exposition 
ends in F, There is a moment of teasing, 
and No. 1 starts again, but now develops 
on its figure of bars 4, 5. This mid-side 
work is closest argued. A grand byplay ot 
jesting goes on, and when he gets into A 
he seems almost frantic: how on earth 
can I escape? The octave leaps of—if you 
like—-anguished mock-terror (remember 
the same device in the first movement?) 
resolve into a grin as the drums and 
bassoon show the way to sanity, like Old 
Bill. Here, at about ninety bars, we are at 
the Recapitulation: yet the end is miles 
away. What is to happen? This is one of 
the happiest questions to hug, in all 
Beethoven. The second theme duly swims 
in, with a cross-rhythm of six against four 
to give the spirit of the river’s flow, perhaps. 
But we have been much longer reaching 
No. 2 than at first: he has been sparking 
about with fragments of No. 1, suggesting 
a leisureliness which the coda is to justify, 
though with wonderful pace and power. 

At this point my discs gave out: and the 
last side arrived too late for me to give 
measurements for anything on it, so I 
refer to the doings briefly. We are just 
about to dive into the coda. At bar 282, 
very early on the last side, listen for the 
Vn. 2 figure, downward gliding whilst the 
dancing triplets continue above. The 
gliding enigmatic figure goes from part to 
part, first in half bars, then quarters, until 
the leaping octave figure, preceded by a 
few over-eager fiddle-touches of No. 1, 
brings back that subject, and before long 
stuns us with one of the shrewdest blows 
that even Beethoven ever delivered. Cast 
your mind, and gently guide your sound- 
box, back to bar 17, wherein an unaccount- 
able C sharp reared its head for an instant, 
and no more. It now appears as a more 
plausible D flat (same sound). This 
subterfuge avails it not. Well, then, C 
sharp? Yes, part of the band falls into a key 
that suits this, though to my mind, in a 
rather peevish tone of shrillness, as of those 
unwillingly dragged into some not quite 
nice bohemian den. I said part of the 
band: the firmer-minded brass goes not, 
but, aided by the drums, manages to drag 
the whole back into the safety of the 
original key: Snatched From a Fate 
Worse Than What-is-it. One more return 
of the second subject, to prove that we are 
“all present and correct”; a ranging of 
earth and heaven in tonic-and-dominant 
satisfaction ; and so to the finish, “ the 
ike of which,” as I have elsewhere said, 
“we shall not hear again so long as sym- 
phonies endure.” 
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In these times it is almost impossible to 
hear anywhere all the past recordings. I 
do not own them, and such copies as the 
GRAMOPHONE possesses are in various 
places, several inaccessible to me ; and as 
we cannot use the normal railway or postal 
transportation now without the certainty 
of frightful losses by breakage, often of 
irreplaceable material, I employ a means of 
being at least a little helpful which in 
normal times need not be used: I quote 
from some brief comparisons made by my 
judicious friend, Peter Reed, editor of the 
American Music Lover, which, I believe, not 
many of our readers can see. I naturally 
would prefer to make my own comparisons, 
and in past Second Review days have done so, 
selecting a few of what I considered the 
best recordings for comparison in the only 
proper way—having all the sets there, and 
hearing them on one machine, at leisure. 
The last time I was able to touch the 
Eighth in this way was quite a long time ago, 

Reed, then, says as to this recording, 
that it was made during a broadcast in 
the ordinary studio: it is better, in his view, 
than some made earlier in this room, 
named as 8H, Radio City, but “ is some- 
what constricted and lacking in the rich- 
ness of sonority that has been apparent in 
the more recent records ” with this orches- 
tra. The date of this review is December, 
1942. The studio, Mr. Reed remarks, has 
since been rebuilt, and “ its tonal qualities 
are no longer hard.” Reed says that in the 
past twelve years there have been eight 
recordings. One, whose conductor was not 
named on the discs, he dismisses as too 
to worry about. The first of those he lists 
was the Bertin Philharmonic (Pfitzner), 
about 1929; next is the Vienna Philhar- 
monic (Schalk), late in 1930, not long before 
the conductor died: the former heavy- 
handed, the latter solid, dramatic, fervent, 
not heavy, though lacking Toscanini’s 
buoyancy. Boult and the B.B.C., autumn 
of 1932, came next (I give Mr. Reed’s 
dates, which are those of the pressings). 
** Admirable musiciar, but somewhat phleg- 
matic ” is the opinion here. His phrasing 
is praised. Koussevitzky and the Bostonians, 
and Weingartner with the Vienna men, 
came out nearly together, in the spring of 
1937 (what a lovely double event for those 
who can share Beethoven’s Springtime 
moods !). The former “‘ extremely brilliant, 
rather fast . . . a virtuoso treatment... 
sharply etches every line and phrase”: the 
latter “shapes them more genially ” and 
“breathes more freely,” realising ‘“‘ the 
robustness and grace of the music in a 
wholly equitable manner ; it is a perform- 
ance which one finds compensating over a 
long period of time.” As readers may 
remember, Weingartner has often been, 
for my own personal conception of Beeth- 
oven, and apart from questions of recording, 
a best bet. (But I see, issue of January, 1937, 
this set ill-suited fibres.) Reed thinks the 
present, Toscanini, reading “quite un- 
approached by any other.” The eighth set 
is Walter’s (Phil.-Sym. of N.Y.), on 
Columbia. Him Reed finds “ more con- 
cerned with drama than I like” ; there is 
not “the differentiation of moods, the 
yielding to graciousness and lyricism.” 
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Walter is a grand musician, but I think he 
is apt to impose himself on the music—a 
very different thing from attempting to 
impose on us, as some of the flashier con- 
ductors still sadly do. Reed fully admires 
the best qualities of Walter’s work, but 
finds the playing not entirely flexible, 
plastic ; but the reproduction is “ the most 
vital and compelling to date.” So there is a 
clear distinction. But let us hope to hear 
Walter on the Eighth for ourselves, in due 
course, and enjoy again the unfading 
pleasure of making up our own minds. 

I mentioned that the last side came too 
late to be dealt with in detail above. 
In regard to this not very common 
trouble, I note the letter of the Australian 
friend (October, page 76), who thinks that 
“readers would surely prefer to wait 
another month for a .. . complete review.” 
This, of course, is entirely outside the critic’s 
jurisdiction. The Editor alone decides when 
reviews shall appear; the reviewer does 
not presume to dictate. This reader can’t 
know what all the rest would prefer. 
Perhaps the Editors know. 

On a small additional point: the use of 
the word ‘“ boost.’? This, I think, is a 
word which our friend will on reflection 
feel ought not to have been used. It may 
reasonably be resented by any critic who 
believes himself to be doing as honest a 
job of work as he knows how. There can, 
then, be no harm in my telling our friend 
that it has nothing to do with criticism as I 
practise it, or as I believe it is practised on 
this journal by other musicians. My job is 
to judge what comes before me, and that I 
do to the best of my ability, like any other 
judge, impartially. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
Dances from Galanta (Kodaly). 
H.M.V. C3367-8 (12 ins., 19s. 3d.). 

A big, bold recording, slightly keen on 
top, and not so heavy below. The rather 
loose quality is not amiss in such a work, 
for something free-footed is wanted. The 
music was composed in 1933 for the 
eightieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Budapest Philharmonic, 1934. 

We are at once reminded of the great 
extent of Kodaly’s land. No wonder that 
he has managed to collect over three 
thousand five hundred folk tunes in it and 
its neighbouring countries. Galanta, I 
read, is a small town where the composer 
spent seven boyhood years. This is not the 
rather too facile Hungarian stuff of Liszt’s 
gipsies. Its freedom has more of the tang of 
some music we have been getting from the 
nearer-orient parts of Russia. The harmony 
is easy to grasp, and gives pruissant impulse 
to the tunes, which have a puissant pull in 
both rhythmic and melodic wildness. There 
are, it is true, hints of the more familiar 
Liszt-type airs, as early on side 2; but the 
harmony.soon after tells us that this is a 
more truly exotic art than appealed to his 
sympathies. 

I think, in most of his other music, 
Kodaly is at his best when indulging his 
vein of seemingly introspective meditation 
in a slow movement. The slow bits of these 
dances show the same attractive elements. 
He is an infinitely more pleasing composer 
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than Bartok, with whose name his has been 
linked, chiefly because they both collect 
folk scngs: but Kodaly has far more 
warmth and, to my mind, subtlety, than 
Bartok. Perhaps some of the rowdier music 
here (at the start of side 3, for instance) is a 
bit on the commonplace side, but it is never 
feeble, though the more obvious sort of 
Lisztery (to use the description that most 
people most readily recognise) in the middle 
of side 3 and on side 4 will perhaps please 
best our frier'ds who have not tasted any- 
thing less centralised (as we might put it) 
in the folky repertory. You can, then, 
attract them by playing these bits first, 
and then drawing their attention to the 
subtler, wilder (not necessarily more 
furious) parts. The clarinet opens and 
closes and gently links the five main sections. 
A thoroughly genial piece, the recording of 
which could, I feel, have been still more 
richly stepped up (notably in places like the 
finale) if given slightly more plumminess, 
and not quite so much starkness, efficient 
though that quality is when it comes to 
certain of the more percussive doings. 


Columbia Broadcasting Symphony 
Orchestra (Barlow): The Bartered 
Bride—Three Dances (Smetana). 
Columbia DX1130 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.) 

I read that these have not been recorded 
since 1935-6. There is more reverberation 
here than in the record reviewed above. 

The music can stand it, and it gains in 

colour, which is a great part of the run. 

It is of course less subtle than the best parts 

of the Kodaly, but one remembers the 

respective dates: S., 1866; K., 1933. 

The tone is likely to delight pretty well 

everybody. The opening Polka should set 

all capering. On the other side are the 

Furiant and Comedians’ Dance. This music of 

the village spring festival is a cheery visitor 

to me on a lowering October day when 
flurries of rain portend the later lashing. 

The scene of gipsy jugglers and the funny 

local band are the commonrlace but potent 

* props ” cf the scene. We could do with 

that complete recording, sung in Czech 

by artists of the Prague National Opera, 
which America has (Victor). 


W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


The Griller String Quartet. Pauline 
jJuler (clarinet), Cecil James (bas- 
soon), Dennis Brain (horn), James 
Merrett (bass): Octet for Clarinet, 
Bassoon, Horn, Two Violins, Viola, 
Violoncello and Bass (Howard 
Ferguson). Decca K1095-7 (12 ins., 
1gs. 104d.). 

Howard Ferguson’s Octet, though a 
much earlier work than his recently re- 
corded piano sonata, has the same virtues 
as that work. The subject matter makes an 
immediate appeal and takes hold of the 
memory. Exposition and development are 
beautifully clear and the music, pre- 
dominantly lyrical in impulse, is full of 
feeling. The highly individual tone qual- 
ities of the three wind instruments used— 
clarinet, bassoon, and horn—makes their 
parts stand out, and it is, in fact, given the 
clarinet to open the first movement with a 
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melodic phrase from which much will 
germinate. The next important phrase is 
given to the horn. The highest point of 
climax comes in the very free recapitulation : 
and then over thrummed violoncello chords 
a lovely coda begins on the viola, with 
clarinet and violins presently joining in. 
The two chief themes of the movement are 
happily wedded in the poetic conclusion— 
a soft long held note on the horn being the 
last thing heard. 


There is a distinctly Celtic flavour about 
the high spirited part of the Scherzo. The 
lyrical section of contrast with which it is 


_alternated seems to be derived from the 


opening phrase of the first movement. On 
its first repetition it is not only delightfully 
coloured—clarinet and bassoon (in a high 
register )—but throws out a new little shoot 
which blossoms charmingly. There is an 
explosively brilliant ending. The com- 
poser’s debt to Brahms is clearly enough 
stated in the double-themed slow move- 
ment and it is certainly not one to be 
ashamed of, or one that over-shadows 
Ferguson’s own major contribution. The 
clarinet soon shows the relation of the upper 
theme’s descending notes to the germinating 
phrase of the whole work. It is a familiar 
device, but a very excellent, as well as an 
effective one ; especially when the original 
phrase has won one’s affection. Once 
again there is a coda of great beauty. 

The final movement opens with a 
terrific dash and force that leads one to the 
apotheosis of the leading-motive in the 
form of a broadly phrased tune high up on 
the viola and violoncello, taken over by 
clarinet and bassoon. No amount of sound 
and fury can prevent this rich cantilena from 
taking a firm hold of the movement and 
bearing along in its course other fragments 
of phrases from the previous movements. 
And though after a lovely moment of 
quietness the tempest bursts out again it is 
the original phrase that has the last word. 
I have deliberately provided a simple (if, 
apart from the music, tedious) guide to the 
Octet so that some of its more outstanding 
qualities may not be missed. The listener 
who wishes to deepen his appreciation of 
the music is advised to purchase the 
miniature score (Boosey & Hawkes, 5s.). 
He will not regret it. 


The performance is remarkably good 
and though it may seem invidious to single 
out any of the players I must mention 
Cecil James’ and Dennis Brain’s magnificent 
bassoon and horn playing. 

The balance is excellent and the recording 
first-rate. 

Those who use a score will find that the 
forte signs for second violin and viola at the 
end of the third movement have been 
changed, in performance, to piano; I 
think with advantage. The echo effect is 
charming. The recording fails to register 
sufficiently the violoncello’s part in the last 
three bars. 

Howard Ferguson has written a most 
expressive and sensitive piece of music in 
a difficult form and it is to be hoped that 
readers will add this recording to their 
slowly growing libraries of fine chamber 
music, 


November, 1943 


Harriet Cohen (piano): (a) Recit du 
Pecheur (The Fisherman’s Tale), 
“Fl Amor Brujo” (Love, the 
Magician) ; (6) Danse du Meunier 
(The Miller’s Dance), * El Sombrero 
de Tres Picos (The Three-cornered 
Hat), Andaluza (de Falla). Columbia 
DX1131 (12 ins., 6s. 73d.). 

Both El Amor Brujo (1915) and Andaluza 
(1907-08), one of Four Spanish Pieces for 
the piano, belong to what has been called 
Falla’s ‘“‘ Andalusian”? period: a period 
when his music contained the evocative and 
picturesque appeal which made him so 
popular a figure. In his later work his 
music, as Gilbert Chase says, became pre- 
dominantly Castilian in spirit and so more 
truly representative of the Spanish soul. 
Much of the delicate colour and the atmos- 
phere of ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Tale ”’ evapor- 
ate in the piano transcription, but the little 
movement has still power to charm. | 
should have liked it to have been more 
softly played. In the “ Miller’s Dance” 
Miss Cohen gives full rein to the percussive 
nature of the piano with an effect that is 
more noisy than exhilarating, but in the 
guitar-like Andaluza she is much more 
successful. The pianoforte is good. 


Kathleen Long (piano): Butterfly, Op. 
43; Peasant Song, Op. 65, No. 2; 
Nocturne, Op. 54, M.542; Sum- 
mers’ Eve, Op. 71, No. 2; Puck, 
Op. 71, No. 3; Once Upon a Time, 
Op. 71, No. 1, M.543; Shepherd’s 
Boy, Op. No. 13; Scherzo, 
Op. 54, No. 5 (Grieg), M.544. Decca, 
three 10-inch records, 5s. 44d. each. 

I can understand Kathleen Long’s desire 
not to do anything to underline the senti- 
ment in these Lyric Pieces, but surely 
Grieg needs to be treated with more of the 
poetic imagination than appears in her 
performance. The hard glitter of tone in 
the upward rush. of notes in the second 
phrase of “‘ Butterfly ’’ suggests rather the 
flight of a small rocket than a feather- 
weight lepidoptera. The same kind of tone 
uprets the peace of “ Summer’s Eve “— 
those florid passages should be nothing, 
surely, but a gentle ripple. For these 
reasons I prefer, personally, Eileen Joyce’s 
Parlophone recordings of these pieces. The 
“‘ Scherzo’ has a charmingly lyrical tune 
for its middle section of contrast and “‘Once 
upon a time” reverses the scheme by 
having a gay dance in the same place. A 
rather frosty glitter of tone is not out of the 
picture here and the playing is highly 
enjoyable. I liked, too, the pianist’s 
straightforward treatment of the Peasant 
Song, but not her unromantic “‘ Nocturne.” 
Nobody’s playing could reconcile me to the 
intolerable repetitions in ‘‘ Shepherd’s Boy” 
—a tiresome little piece. All these records 
have rather noisy surfaces, but the piano 
tone is excellent. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Moment 
Musical in E minor Op. 16 No. 4. 
Preludes in G major Op. 32 No. 5. 
and G sharp minor Op. 32 No. 12 
(Rachmaninov). H.M.V. C3370 (12 
in. 6s. 74d.). 

This recording will be reviewed next month. 
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November, 1943 


Ida Haendel (violin), Adele Kotowska 
(piano) : Scherzo Tarantelle, Op. 16 
(Wieniawski); Hebrew Melody 
(Achron-Auer), Alice Haendel (piano) 
Decca K1047 (12 ins., 6s. 74$d.). 


Ida Haendel’s full and vibrant tone in 
Achron’s “‘ Hebrew Melody ”’ is something 
to marvel at. If the piece exploits race- 
emotion for the sake of technique, she 
knows nothing of it and plays it with 
passionate conviction. It is a pity that the 
excellent pianist was not brought more 
forward. 


The Wieniawski ‘“‘ Tarantelle,” played 
at a speed which is just on this side of in- 
telligibility, calls for some sounds that no 
violinist could make agreeable and is 
altogether too much of a_ pyrotechnical 
display for my taste—especially when one 
is thinking of all the things the artist might 
have played. Still there is no denying the 
extraordinary brilliance of the performance 
and the truthfulness of this remarkable 
recording. A.R. 


SONGS 


Webster Booth (tenor), Dennis Noble 

_ (baritone), Hallé Orchestra (Braith- 

waite): In a Coupé, “ La Bohéme ” 

(Pinkerton-Puccini). Gwen Catley 

(soprano) : Dearest Name, 

* Rigoletto ” (Levy-Verdi). H.M.V. 
C3369 (12 in., 6s. 74$d.). 

It was an excellent idea to start this 
recording at the opening of the last act of 
Bohéme, and none the less so if it was 
dictated by purely practical reasons. Both 
artists seem thoroughly in the skin of their 
parts and I much liked the unabashed 
sentimentality of their singing. Diction, 
too, is good, and so is the orchestral accom- 
paniment both in tone and balance. The 
degree of reverberation is right. A most 
enjoyable and very well sung, played, ‘and 
recorded excerpt. 


Gwen Catley does little more than sing 
the notes of Caro Nome. This she does well 
and truly. Her very high notes are a bit 
plum in the centre and her tone undergoes 
no deterioration. What I miss is the 
beautifully reflective way an artist like 
Ivogiin used to sing the air. Then it 
really meant something and became more 
than a display leading up to something or 


another in alt. You could do it, Miss 
Catley: Go to it! .R. 
Richard Tauber (tenor): Percy Kahn 


(piano): The Post (Rev. J. Trout- 
beck-Schubert); To Music with 
String Sextet (Clutsam-Schubert). 

Parlophone ROQ20525 (10 in., 6s. 74d.). 


Here we have Tauber back again on 
familiar ground with his beloved Franz 
Schubert, in the particular field in which 
he had few peers, either as to quality or 
quantity. Both are well known examples of 
the Schubert lied, of which he composed 
some hundreds, with seemingly unfaltering 
inspiration, These are ‘Tauber’s first 
recordings in English of the two songs, and 
are among his most successful. To Music 


(An die Musik) is the 4th of Op. 88, and 
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The Post (Die Post) is the 13th song in the 
cycle Die Winterreise. Of the two recordings, 
1 preferred the second, with its unadorned 
piano accompaniment. 


Webster Booth (tcuor) : Hubert Green- 
slade (piano): Kashmiri Song and 
Till I Wake from Four Indian Love 
Lyrics (Hope-Woodforde-Finden). 
H.M.V. Bg9343 (10 in., 5s. 44d.). 

With this record, Webster Booth com- 
pletes his rendering of the Four Indian Love 
Lyrics, and he does them very well indeed. 
1 recommend this (and its predecessor) 
wholeheartedly to any, if there be any, 
who have not already acquired any of the 
existing versions. Once again I must 
compliment Mr. Booth on his diction, 
which is a model of clarity. 


Paul Robeson (baritone): Lawrence 
Brown (piano): Song of the Plains 
(arr. Knipper) ; Song of the Father- 
land (Dunayesvki). Columbia DB 
2125 (10 in., 5s. 44d.). 

It was strange to behold Paul Robheson’s 
name on a Columbia label, and for his 
debut thereon he has chosen two Soviet 
songs that suit him very well. I canaot 
recollect having heard him sing with such 
decision and fire as in the fine, vigorous 
Song of the Plains. But as regards the Song of 
the Fatherland, the record already made by 
the Red Army Choir, with its fine accom- 
paniment and dynamic chorus, is not 
likely to yield place to Paul Robeson’s 
version, for which the piano accompani- 
ment provides a thin substitute. Both songs 
are sung partly in English and Russian. 


Jacques Hopkins (The Gospel Singer) : 
I Shall not Pass This Way Again 
(Underwood-Effinger) ; Think On 
Me (Lady John Scott-Hopkins). Ceol- 
umbia FB2965 (10 in., 4s. 2d.). 

The numerous admirers of ‘‘ The Gospel 
Singer ”’ will doubtless welcome this record, 
which bears two characteristic examples of 
his singing, in which a naturally good voice 
gains in effectiveness from the sincerity with 
which it is used. He manages, too, to 
avoid most of the monotony that tends 
to occur in hymn-like songs having the same 
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final line to each verse. The performances 

are first-rate, but the organ accompaniment 

is sometimes rather obtrusive, owing to the 
not very judicious use of strident sole 
stops. 

Robert Wilson (tenor): with orchestra: 
The Road to the Isles (Macleod- 
Kennedy-Fraser) ; Bonnie Mary of 
Argyle (Jefferys-Nelson). H.M.V. 
BD1059 (10 in., 4s. 2d.). 

A really charming record of two old 
friends sung straightforwardly and without 
frills, but I prefer the simpler endings and 
could never see the necessity for throw- 
ing in a high note at the end, unless the 
composer expressly asked for it. Wilson’s 
singing of The Road to the Isles reaches a high 
artistic level, and he makes Bonnie Mary of 
Argyle sound much brighter than is the lady’s 
usual habit. 


Master Thomas Criddle (boy soprano) : 
Organ accompaniment, Andrew Fen- 
ner: Daddy (Lemon-Behrend) ; That 
Old-fashioned Mother of Mine 
(David-Nicholls). H.M.V. BD1057 
(10 in., 4s. 2d.). 

Daddy is a classic of late Victorian senti- 
mental balladry. Women wept and strong 
men blew their noses to hide their emotion 
when its pathos surged over them. I 
do not think that the big tears will fall as a 
result of this rendering, although those who 
remember the song as it used to be sung 
may feel a passing regret that an old 
favourite should be so mishandled. Master 
Criddle sings it tunefully and distinctly, 
but with so little understanding that he 
takes it almost at jog-trot speed. The organ 
accompaniment trembles all the way 
through, and ends up, for reasons best 
known to the organist, with a short peal of 
bells. 

That Old-fashioned Mother of Mine is, for 
what it is, far more successful, and will 
probably please those who like the song. 
I still think, however, that there is room 
for a good recording of Daddy, and, if it 
must be done by the young, I should like to 
hear what Ann Stephens would make of it, 
but with the origina] piano accompaniment, 
please. H.D.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


There is an absolute spate of vocal discs this 
month with all the favourite stars and several 
new ones shining brightly. 

Newcomers first, so here is Dick Haymes 
and the Song Spinners to weave a harmonic 
web around two well-known songs, You'll Never 
Know and In My Arms. Haymes, so the record 
publicists tell us, had half the population of New 
York at his feet when he sang at “‘ La Martin- 
ique.”” Needless to say the female half, though 
why, I don’t know, as this recording shows 
him to have a good robust rather than romantic 
baritone voice. The vocal team give brilliant 
support (Brunswick 03468). The Song Spin- 
ners get another chance with a record of their 
own which features two flying tunes, Zohnny Zero 
and Comin’ in on a Wing and a Pray’r. Four men 


DANCE 


and three girls blend their voices into harmony 
and produce sounds that are almost orchestral, 
and certainly most effective. I shall expect to 
hear more from them in the near future (Bruns- 
wick 03469). Whilst on the subject of orchestral 
effects from vocalists, you will want to know 
something about the Mills Brothers—the 
titles ?—Paper Doll amd I’ll be Around, two 
sentimental tunes in the style we all know and 
admire. Quoting again from the lists—200,000 
copies of this disc have been sold in the States, 
and 200,000 Americans can’t be wrong! 
(Brunswick 03464). 

Just in case you think all the singing teams 
come from the other side of the Atlantic, here 
are The Master Singers with Robinson 
Cleaver at the organ to give us a rousing version 


By HS. 
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of Pedro, The Fisherman from “ Lisbon Story ” 
and Along the Winding Road from ‘“ Sunny 
River.” This combination are quite different 
from those mentioned above, as their name 
implies. They sing in more or less straight 
chorus manner, rather operatic in fact (Parlo- 
phone F1993). 


Turning back from team work to solo artists, 
here comes Dinah Shore, who must now be 
known to many more Britishers as the result of 
her recorded programmes broadcast over here 
for the U.S. Forces. The two tunes she has 
chosen, one old, one new, are both favourites. 
Something to Remember You by came originally 
from a musical comedy, if memory serves, the 
name of which escapes me, and is now featured 
in the film “ Three’s a Crowd.” This slow, 
sadly sentimental, number is a complete con- 
trast to “ Murder,” He Says from “‘ Happy Go 
Lucky.”’ Incidentally the many odd expressions 
used are “‘ Jive Talk ” or “‘ Hep cat ” language. 
They certainly ain’t—sorry, are not—English ! 
(H.M.V. BD1058). Jack Buchanan, who has 
not been to the recording studios for a con- 
siderable time, presents two songs from “ It’s 
Time to Dance.” His inimitable manner 
records well and the backing he gets from the 
Winter Garden Orchestra makes Everything 
Happens to Me and I’m Looking for a Melody most 
pleasurable to listen to. Don’t make the 
interval so long, next time, please Jack! 
(Columbia DB2127). Another Columbia 
artist, Turner Layton, is one of our most 
regular entertainers, and each appearance is 
timely and topical. The Flower Waltz and I Left 
My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen are slap up to 
date and sung as only Layton can sing (Colum- 
bia FB2966). Vera Lynn, whose film “‘ Rhythm 
Serenade ”’ is a current favourite, sings one of 
the several bright tunes from the show. With all 
My Heart, she puts it over as though the title 
is more than just a title ; backing this up is 
Youll Never Know, so well-known as to need no 
comment except to suggest that it be re-named 
“If you don’t know by now, you never will ” 
(Decca F.8350). Leslie Hutchinson’s setting 
of the Kashmiri Song, Pale Hands is interesting 
and enjoyable, though it is surely a sign of the 
times to find it listed as “‘ featured in Her’s to 
Hold”?! Time was when it appeared in the 
repertoire of every baritone. You Happen Once 
in a Lifetime is a new heart-break tune, which I 
found really more pleasing than the coupling 
—perhaps because it has all the hall-marks of a 
‘** Hutch ” number (H.M.V. BD1060). Martha 
Tilton is a name new to me and probably to 
most people over here, but judging by this 
record we shall hear more from her before long. 
She sings G’bye Now and Easy Street in a care- 
free, unforced manner that will win her many 
friends. Surface noise is above average on both 
sides, however (Brunswick 03465). Monte 
Rey has a night out, at least so his titles imply. 
O Lovely Moon and Star of Love are, of course, 
sung in the usual broken, slightly sobbing style 
that some folks so much admire. Personaily I 
don’t like it at all, but then I don’t like oysters— 
maybe I’m wrong? (Columbia FB2963). 
Gracie Fields is still one of the really big 
names in variety, despite the fact that her style 
has changed considerably. In My Arms and 
Wait for Me, Mary display none of the vocal 
trickery by which we used to recognise “‘ Our 
Gracie’, even the Lancashire accent has 
almost gone, but who cares ?—she still “‘ packs 
"em in” as variety would say (Decca F8356). 
From Cavan O’Connor we have two well- 
known and well-liked titles, Let us Live for 
Tonight and A Fool with a Dream. Both are well 
worth hearing on Rex 10189. Anne Shelton 
seems to have been left to the end of this section, 
but this does not mean that her contribution is 
not welcome. Her choice of titles might have 
been better, Silver Wings in the Moonlight and 
, 1d Like to Set You to Music are both past the peak 
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of popularity, and much as I enjoy her singing, 
there is nothing novel or fresh about either 


(Decca F8352). 


Dance 

Everyone will soon be whistling catchy tunes 
from “‘ Stage Door Canteen ” and “ This is the 
Army,” and we have a foretaste of some in 
this section. Carroll Gibbons plays a tuneful 
arrangement of J Left My Heart at the Stage Door 
Canteen and backs it up with There’s No Two 
Ways about Love, which is equally entertaining 
(Columbia FB2967). The latter is also featured 
by Harry Roy, who makes, to my idea, a 
better job of it, coming, as it does, from “ Stormy 
Weather ” it seems to demand a more solid 
stvle. The backing brings Sunday, Monday or 
Always to the fore—a most popular tune played 
exceptionally well (Regal MR3716). Johnny 
Xero also appears over the name of Harry Roy 
—no comment of mine can add anything to 
this statement. The coupling has the intriguing 
title Gertie from Bizerte, but turned out to be a 
rather flashy, noisy number with little melody 
(Regal MR3715). One disc only from Geraldo, 
Sunday, Monday or Always, linked with In the Blue 
of Evening—neither quite have that snap and 
punch that one usually finds in this band’s 
discs—one might say bright but not breezy 
(Parlophone F1996). Billy Cotton qualifies in 
both respects with his arrangement of Ten Little 
Men with Feathers—a sort of “‘ morning after— 
pink elephants ” song that is quite funny. And 
Yankee Doodle came to London, from “‘ It’s Time 
to dance ”—not “‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy,” as 
one might suppose, is cheerful music on Rex 
10188. Carroll’Gibbons has a second pair 
that seem to go together very well. Close to You 
and You’re Lovely to Hold are both new and 
tuneful and are both foxtrots ; good orchestra- 
tion makes them into a perfect combination 
(Columbia FB2968). The film “* Coney Island ” 
provided us with a new batch of good numbers, 
among them Put Your Arms around Me, Honey. 
Dick Kuhn and His Orchestra provide a 
good sample of this with a swingy setting 
featuring a vocal trio. On the reverse we find 
the same team producing I’ve got Rings on My 
Fingers which, to say the least, is rhythmical 
(Brunswick 03470). Ambrose favours two 
songs from ‘‘ Coney Island ”—one of which has 
been mentioned above. The second, Take it 
from There was, I suppose, the hit number of 
the film. Amne Shelton sings in both, and a 
very fine job she does, too, with what are co- 
trasting tunes (Decca F8351). Harry James, 
ace trumpet blower of the age, crept in here 
because I’m told his disc is strictly dance music. 
Well, some folks could dance to anything, but 
who wants to, anyway, when James blows that 
horn ? Like Gabriel’s, it demands that you 
stop and listen—the titles, oh yes !—Wéait till 
the Sun Shines, Nellie and Pil Get By, the latter a 
very old favourite. I expect a storm of com- 
ment from the Jazz enthusiasts to say (1) This 
record is Jazz ; (2) Jazzis dance music ; and (3) 
What do I know about Parlophone issuing the 
disc in the Rhythm Style Series as R28q1 ? 
The R.A.F. Dance Orchestra offer two titles 
which are new. Harlem Sandman and Do those Old 
Eyes Deceive Me ? both from the “‘ Hit Parade of 
1943.” Neither arc at all well done, and the sing- 
ing in the first frankly appalled me (Decca 
F8348). From Johnny Long’s Band came a 
melodious setting of Walkin’ by the River, which is 


-ably handled and well put over. Louise, yes, the 


same one that Chevalier used to sing about, 
gets a new dress and turns out as attractive as 
ever or even more so on the other side of 
Brunswick 03466. Amongst those listed but not 
present for review I was glad to see Ivy Ben- 
son’s Girls’ Band. The Homecoming Waltz and 
We Musin’t Say Good-bye are the chosen titles 
for her debut on H.M.V. BD1061. The New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra also failed to 
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appear, but their two discs couple Close to You 
and I Love to Sing, on H.M.V. BD5820, whilst 
Marlene and Pedro the Fisherman are on BD5821. 
Josephine Bradley presents some good dance 
time music, In My Arms, waltz, and With All my 
Heart, quickstep, on Decca F8354. Silver Wings 
in the Moonlight, slow fox-trot, and another ditto, 
You’re Lovely to Hold, Decca F8355. 


Victor Silvester provides up-to-the-minute 
tunes with J Left My Heart at the Stage Door 
Canteen, quickstep, backed up by a charming 
waltz, Why Wait for Moonlight? (Columbia 
FB2971). Walkin’ by the River, slow foxtrot, and 
We Mustn’t Say Good-bye, quick-step (the latter, 
by the way, is from the film “ Stage Door 
Canteen ”’ and is not to be confused with the 
similarly titled song from “ Lisbon Story ’’) 
Columbia FB2972. 


Light Music and Bands 


Reginald Dixon offers Dixontime No. 16, but 
remembers his connections with the R.A.F. by 
devoting one side to Johnny Kero, * Wing and a 
Prayer and Silver Wings in the Moonlight—most 
appropriate coupling. He casts a wider net on 
the back to include Jf You Please, You'll Never 
Know, and In My Arms. As usual the recording 
is first class, a perfect example of organ tech- 
nique (Regal MR3713). Rawicz and Lan- 
dauer present technique equally brilliant, 
though of a different type. Both sides of their 
current disc carry Caprice Italien, a delightfully 
thought-out arrangement of the original 
Tschaikovsky melody (Columbia DB2126). 
Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye are our other 
regular piano duettists, but of an entirely con- 
trasting manner. Once more they play a med- 
ley of the month’s tunes in Tin Pan Alley Medley 
No. 58, including such hits as Sunday, Monday and 
Always, Take it from There, etc. (Parlophone 
F1992). Charlie Kunz’ solos, with much the 
same range of titles, though in his own unmis- 
takable manner (Decca F8353). The Albert 
Sandler Trio gives us some samples from “‘ The 
Palm Court Orchestra ”’ which flourishes in one 
of the best radio programmes, under the same 
leadership. Ay-Ay-Ay and A Raindrop Kissed a 
Rose are both grand light musical entertainment, 
well played and recorded (Columbia DB2128). 
Mantovani complicates the issue by playing a 
dance tune, 7ust for a While on one side and a 
straight, descriptive piece, Moontime, on the 
other. As to which takes precedence is a 
matter of taste, but I did give the latter full 
marks, so included it in this section (Decca 


F8349). 


The only Band recording comes from The 
Black Dyke Mills Band. Rendezvous is an 
evergreen brass band piece which gives the 
band, as a whole, plenty of scope. The Impresario 
on the other side rather had me guessing as to 
the composer’s intention—as an overture it 
seems incomplete (Regal MR3714). 


Music While You Work 


A new Section that welcomes old favourites— 
all very smart with their black and white 
stroboscope labels. Troise and His Banjoliers 
are my favourite 10.30 radio programme. Here 
they play Music Hall Memories, a medley from 
the days when Music Hall was at its highest 
(Decca MW28). Primo Scala’s Accor- 
dion Band pick two Waldteufel waltzes for 
their contribution, Estudiantina and The Skaters’ 
are probably the best known of this composer’s 
many works (Decca MW29). Josephine 
Bradley’s Ballroom Orchestra link Silver 
Wings in the Moonlight and With all My Heart on 
Decca MW530, whilst MWs1 carries the same 
Band’s version of You’re Lovely to Hold and 
Side by Side. 
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Sidney Bechet and His New Orleans 
Feetwarmers (Am.N. 
*#** Oh, Lady Be Good (I. and G. Gershwin) 
(Am. Victor OA068115) 
#*** Rose Room (Williams, Hickman) (Am. 
Victor OA068114) 
(H.M.V. Bo349—5s. 44d.) 


Bechet (soprano) with Charlie Shavers (ft) ; 
Willie ‘* The Lion ’’ Smith (p); Everett Barksdale 
g);_ Wellman Braud (+); Sidney Cattlett (ds) 
October 24th, 1941. 

Both these sides raise once again the eternal 
question of Bechet’s tone versus his style. 

By style I mean Bechet’s easy-flowing, 
spontaneous and perfectly designed phrases and 
the lovely style and irresistible punch with 
which he plays them. 

By tone I mean more than the exaggerated 
vibrato he invariably employs. In these records 
he uses soprano saxophone exclusively, and 
anything the instrument hasn’t got in the way 
of a rather unpalatable bag-pipey character 
Bechet puts into it—or more rightly gets out 
of it. 

However, balancing Bechet’s good points 
against his less attractive ones, and taking into 
consideration everything else, I must, if I am 
to be fair, give Rose Room four stars. 

This always was a swell tune, and the 
improvised Dixieland treatment it gets here 
will make it none the less enjoyable, at any rate 
for jazz lovers. 

After an introduction by Bechet at the end 
of which Sidney Catlett pops out a most 
intriguing drum break, we get a chorus in 
which Charlie Shavers, who takes the lead, 
plays about the best trumpet I have heard from 
him, while Bechet swings an obbligato, and what 
Mr. B. does and how it fits with Shaver’s line 
is anything but too bad. 

But Bechet really comes into his own when, 
after a rather too technically brilliant modula- 
tion by Shavers, he takes the next chorus solo. 

I make no apology for again saying that I 
hate his horrible tone, but even that couldn’t 
put me off enjoying what he plays and the 
terrific drive with which he plays it. 

Everett Barksdale next takes the limelight 
with an at least good enough guitar solo and 
the record then ends with an all-in Dixieland 
improvisation which makes a fitting climax to a 
record that has always been good, and often 
most exciting, jazz. 

In spite of a nice piano solo by Willie ‘‘ The 
Lion ” Smith, Lady Be Good isn’t quite so good. 

Bechet does well enough again in his solo, 
but the faster tempo seems to have inspired 
Shavers to indulge in a spasm of wild high note 
shrieking, and a complete collapse takes place 
when the whole band can find nothing better 
to do than go into an orgy of noisy but un- 
inspired riffing. 


The Dixieland Group of N.B.C.’s Chamber 
yo; Society of Lower Basin Street 


(Am.) 
*** Beale Street Blues (Handy) (V by Lena 
Horne) (Am. Victor OA066145) (June 


25th, 1941) 

*** St. Louis Blues (Handy) (V by Lena 
Horne) (Am. Victor 0A066127) (June 
23rd, 1941) 

(H.M.V. BD5819—~4s. 2d.) 

Henry Levine (ipt) directing Alfred Evans (cl) ; 
Rudolph Adler (saxes) ; Jack Epstein (tmb) ; Marion 
Janaro (p); Anthony Coluccio (g); Harry Patent 
(5); Harry Stitman (ds). 

For the benefit of anyone who may still be 
unaware of the fact, may I explain that the 
“Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street ” is the radio programme, originated by 
the National Broadcasting Corporation of 
America, on which the B.B.C.’s recent “‘ Music 
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Society of Lower Basin Street ”’ series, directed 
by Phil Green, was modelled. 

As in the English series, the American was 
always notable for first-class public entertain- 
ment music based on the jazz idioms, but often 
rather more conspicuous for its ingenuity and 
showmanship than for its true understanding of 
what the connoisseur means when he speaks of 
azz. 

, And these two records are just that—near 
jazz, performed with a musicianship and general 
competence that are beyond reproach, but just 
missing the finest points of the game. 

However, “‘ near jazz” is in this case near 
enough to make the records interesting for the 
fans as well as the less discriminating, especially 
when one takes into consideration the all-round 
efficiency with which the music is played. 

And the fact that both of the records are to 
such great extents vocal that they would be 
better described as by Lena Horne accompanied 
by the Dixieland Group of, etc., doesn’t alter 
the position—except that it has to be said that 
Miss Horne is, for all her other accomplishments, 
rather too polished and refined to be considered 
a completely characteristic exponent of true 


jazz. 


P.S.—If you like music in the jazz manner 
and are not too concerned about it being at 
times just slightly phony, you can add a fourth 
star to each side. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and His Radio 

Rhythm Club Sextet 

*** Christopher Columbus 

(H.M.V. OEA10053) 

*** Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie, Casey, 

Pinkard) (H.M.V. OEA10054) 
(H.M.V. Bg9347—5s. 44d.) 

Featherstonhaugh (ten, cl) with Don Macaffer (tmb); 
Harry Rayner (/) ; Vic Lewis (zg) ; Charlie Short (5); 
Jack Parnell (ds). September 3rd, 1943. 

If Christopher Columbus wasn’t the original riff 
tune, it was certainly one of the first to become 
a hit with the swing fans in this country. 

This revival is conspicuous for Don Macaffer’s 
fruity, old-time Dixieland trombone, Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh’s tenor sax, which is good 
(although it would have been better if it hadn’t 
been quite so over-recorded), and the general 
pep with which the whole band plays. 

There’s better balance, too, between the 
tenor and trombone duets than last month, 
which makes for cleaner and clearer listening. 

Young Jack Parnell’s drum breaks are 
neither quite so original nor so perfectly timed as 
were those in Washboard Blues (H.M.V. Bg339) 
which got a rave from me last September, 
but they’re good enough, and his drumming 
throughout the side is again one of the high- 
spots of the combination. 

Sweet Georgia Brown, in slightly faster tempo, 
is another bright one. 

To add to Macaffer’s and Featherstonhaugh’s 
lively playing there’s a very nice piano chorus 
by Harry Rayner, well accompanied by the 
rhythm section, before the band goes into 
riffing to end a performance which has never 
been without the benefit of liveliness. 


(Berry, Razaf) 
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Harry Parry and His Radio Sextet 

*#**Ida, Sweet As Apple Cider (Leonard) 

(Parlophone CE11119) 
** Rosetia (Hines) (Parlophone CE11118) 
(Parlophone R2889—5s. 44d.) 

Parry (cl) with Derek Neville (alto, bar); Ken 
Oldham (ten); Dave Wilkins (ijt); Yorke de Sousa 
(>); Sam Molineaux (5); Sid Raymond (ds). 
August 19th, 1943, 

After this band’s rather weak offerings last 
month, these two latest releases come as a very 
pleasant change, especially Ida. 

This opens with some nice writing for the 
ensemble nicely played, to be followed by a 
chorus by Harry Parry, in which he is just as 
tasteful as usual and quite a bit more ex- 
hilarating, and then a chorus by Dave Wilkins, 
who is well up to his usual good form and 
sounds none the worse because the accompani- 
ment background is better played and more 
convincing than usual. There are some very 
nice phrases in both these solos which have the 
advantage of being able to boast melodic lines 
which are worth calling melodic instead of being 
just a badly strung together sequence of clichés. 

More good writing and playing are features 
of the last half chorus by the ensemble which 
ends the side. 

Rosetta isn’t quite so good. The all-in chorus 
with which it starts off was probably improvised. 
Anyway, it sounds like it ! 

But there are spots in the following alto, 
trumpet and tenor solos which are good, even 
though in his contribution Derek Neville does 
rather waste some of the time just running up 
and down his alto. 


RE-ISSUES 


BRUNSWICK 


Rosetta Howard—Blues Singer (Am.) 
*#** TF You're a Viper (Howard) (Am. Decca 
626 


2044 
**** Rosetta Blues (Rosetta, Williams) (Am. 
Decca 62645) 
(Brunswick 03467—5s. 44d.) 

Acc. by The Harlem Hamfats: Odell Rand (ci) ; 
Herbert Morand (tf); Horace Malcolm (»); Chas. 
McCoy, Joe McCoy (gs) ; John Lindsay (5) ; Freddie 
Flynn (ds). October 3rd, 1937. 

Originally put out in this country in October 
1938 on Vocalion S202, these two recordings 
became unobtainable when Decca discontinued 
the Vocalion series on the outbreak of war. 

For the fact that they are once again available 
we have to thank Bill Elliott who chose them 
for last month’s Brunswick “ Sepia Series ”’ disc. 

And when I say we have to thank Bil! 
Elliott, I use the words in very much more than 
just a conventionally polite sense. 

Rosetta Howard is a blues singer, and just 
about as good as they come. 

She not only has the style, but also the right 
kind of deep, keen-edged voice and brazen 
personality to do justice to it. 

Moreover, she gets from the combination 
artlessly (or should I have said artfully?) 
described as the Harlem Hamfats, with their 
punching drive and Herbert Morand’s suavely 
ingenious trumpet, the sort of accompaniments 
that blues singers and jazz lovers dream about. 

Is it, therefore, to be wondered at that both 
records have for long been looked upon as 
classics of their kind? 

Rosetta’s Blues is, as its title suggests, a blues 
song pure and simple. 

Its theme is the boasting of a woman that 
she spends her money and can thereby get any 
gal’s man. Only next door to the age-old, but 
evergreen blues theme of my-man-done-gone- 
and-leave-me, and thus, you will realise, in 
every way characteristic of the blues. 

If You're a Viper is a rather different proposi- 
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tion and raises rather different aspects of negro 
folk music. 

As regards the singer, it raises the aspect 
that Miss Howard is a star professional with all 
the polished technique that such a description 
implies. This can—and in this case does—give 
her singing a suggestion of sophistication, the 
sophistication of the cabaret platform, which 
contrasts rather forcefully with the more naive 
negro folk music one finds in more natural 
surroundings. 

But that does not make her performance 
any the less genuine. Thei¢ gin-mills and night 
haunts are as much a part of negro life as are 
their plantations, levees, streets and homes, and 
the music they have helped to produce could 
fairly be considered as equally representative of 
everyday negro life were it even much further 
removed from the original and more primitive 
article than it actually is. 

And those remarks go equally for the song, 
which is as nice a mixture of naiveté and 
sophistication as anyone could wish. 

It is all about “tea”; and in case you 
don’t know what “ tea” or some of the other 
terms used in the lyric mean, I append the 
following glossary :— 

High—Under the influence of drugs. 

Reefer—A drugged cigarette. 

Tea—A drug. 

Viper—A drug taker. 

I can hardly imagine the Purity League 
adopting the song as their anthem, because 
besides being about drugs, it is actually in 
praise of them. 

Whether the “‘ Tea” vice is really as pre- 
valent among negroes, and especially negro 
musicians, as some people would have us believe 
is a question into which we need not go here. 
Suffice it to say that many of them do take it, 
generally in the form of the doped cigarettes 
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known as reefers, and one must therefore accept 
the song as fairly representative of a reflection 
of their lives. 

More to the point, however, is the fact that 
the record is such a grand representation of that 
brand of their folk music known as true jazz. 

Everyone concerned not only speaks the 
jazz language, but speaks it with an under- 
standing and fluency which, though here they 
are (as they should be) merely a means to an 
end, would be a sufficient end in themselves. 


PARLOPHONE 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
****Tazy Rhapsody (Ellington) (Am. Bruns- 
wick B11205) 

* Trumpet in Spades (Ellington) (Am. Bruns- 
wick B19564 | 
(Parlophone R28g0—5s. 44d.) 

11205—Ellington (~) with Johnny Hodges (alto, 
soprano); Otto Hardwick (alio); Barney Bigard 
(cl.ten); Harry Carney (bar); ‘** Cootie ’’ Williams, 
Artie Whetsel, Freddie Jenkins (ipis); Joe Nanton, 
Juan Tizol, Lawrence Brown (imbs); Fred Guy (g) ; 
Wellman Braud (+); Sonny Greer (ds). 1932. 

19564—Ellington (~) with reeds as above; Rex 
Stewart, Williams, Charlie Allen (ipts); tmbs as 
above; Guy (g); Hayes Alvis and/or Billy Taylor 
(6); Greer (ds). 1936. 

Lazy Rhapsody was first put out over here on 
Brunswick 1299 in June 1932; Trumpet in Spades 
in November 1937 on Vocalion S113. Both are 
American Brunswick recordings and were with- 
drawn from circulation when E.M.I. took over 
the American Brunswick concession from 
Decca in the summer of 1938. 

An Ellington re-issue is generally something 
worth making a note of, and Lazy Rhapsody is 
no exception to the rule. 

If it isn’t the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened in jazz, it is certainly Ellington in one of 
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his most charming moods as regards both tune 
and treatment. 

The tune is one of those simple little things 
at which Ellington excels. The treatment is 
generally subdued and restrained, with the 
muted brass mainly responsible for the theme. 

But the individuality of the various soloists, 
which has always been one of the strongest 
features of the band, keeps on popping up. You 
will find it in the Bigard’s clarinet solo in the 
** middle ”’ eight bars of the first chorus, in the 
nonchalant, almost detached, little spot of 
crooning by some one over the delicious saxes 
in the next chorus, and in Carney’s baritone 
ejaculations (the two only voluble moments in 
the whole performance) which come later. 

And don’t fail to note the lovely phrasing 
by the brass. 

Unfortunately Trumpet in Spades is a rather 
different proposition. 

It is designed as a showcase for trumpet 
player Rex Stewart. 

Experience has taught me to be very sus- 
picious of records specially devised to feature 
individuals, because the individuals so often 
seem to think they must be looked upon as 
occasions for exhibitionism, and I remember 
thinking when I first heard this record that my 
worst fears had been realised in this rather too 
smartly entitled Trumpet in Spades.* 

Rex Stewart uses it to show just how clever 
ne is at triple-tonguing and other purely 
technical feats. As if anyone cared even a 
dozen years ago, when technical displays were 
(happily !) rarer in jazz than they are to-day, 
so I expect they’ll care less to-day, when they 
can hear the same thing done better by so many 
others, not forgetting the irrepressible Harry 
James. 





*Spade.—American slang meaning a coloured man. 





THE PROBLEM OF 


POSTSCRIPT TO PARTS | 


RECORD NUMBERS 
TO Ill 


By F. F. CLOUGH (Copyright) 


HANKS to the co-operation of readers and 

others, certain points raised in the earlier 
instalments can now be elucidated, and these 
will now be dealt with before proceeding in 
future instalments to the consideration of 
certain American and foreign makes. 


A. HIS MASTER’S VOICE (May Issue, pp. 
171-2): 
Red Label Series 


It was said before that a new series from 
DB10001 upwards had been started in Sweden 
for Automatic couplings; it is now learned that 
numbers from DB1oo000 upwards are in use in 
Switzerland for ordinary issues! The section 
DB6000-6099 which was allotted to Switzer- 
land, of which no examples were known when 
Part I was written, is not only in use but has 
been exhausted! This series came into use 
about the middle of 1941, and all 99 numbers 
have been issued, with about two exceptions. 
These records include some interesting Swiss 
recordings, by the Winterthur Stadtorchester 
under Dr. Hermann Scherchen, of classical 
music (including some hitherto unrecorded 
works), and also a number of Victor recordings, 
some of which have not been issued here. To 
those which have been issued here it has been 
thought necessary for some reason to give new 
numbers, and in some cases older recordings 
originally issued here in the D class have been 
re-issued in Switzerland with new DB numbers. 
A similar course has been adopted with some 


10-inch records, but not enough to exhaust the 
DA 6000-6099 allocation. 

The confusion in the DB series can therefore 
now be summarised as follows. Some American 
recordings have two DB numbers (or a D and a 
DB number), one in use here and elsewhere, 
the other in Switzerland, whose influence in a 
few cases has penetrated to Sweden, where the 
same records were originally issued with the 
English (or International) numbers, but these 
have probably gone temporarily out of use. 
Numbers in the DB 7600 section have been 
used twice, once Internationally for Automatic 
couplings, and again in Sweden (and presum- 
ably Germany) for new issues in ordinary 
couplings. Finally, some numbers above 
DB 10000 have been used twice, once for 
Swedish Automatic couplings and again for 
new Swiss recordings. 

As far as the last of these goes, it is possible 
that second thoughts may prevail in Sweden, 
as it is understood that the DB 10000 series 
has actually been officially allotted to Switzer- 
land. Once before, a record (duets from Rigo- 
letto and La Bohéme, sung by Jussi Bjérling and 
Hjérdis Schymberg) was issued in Sweden with 
the number DB6000 which was, of course, in 
the Swiss zone. Subsequently this record was 
renumbered DB6119 (in the current Inter- 
national series), so something of the kind may 
well happen again; let us hope so! With 
regard to Automatic couplings, a few works 
have been issued in Switzerland which retain 
the ordinary numbers followed by the letter “‘A”’. 
This could equally well be done in Sweden for 





those issues whose numbers duplicate Swiss 
issues, and if any of the latter reach Sweden 
something will certainly have to be done! To 
add this ‘“‘A”’ to the ordinary number seems a 
neater way of indicating Automatic couplings 
than the present E.M.I. method of using a 
different series of numbers, as these do not leap 
to the eye of the uninitiated as readily as an 
added letter, and the elimination of one set of 
numbers would surely simplify the catalogues 
a little. 


The problem caused by the exhaustion of the 
German DB4400-4699 and DB5500-5699 alloca- 
tions has, of course, been dealt with in a most 
undesirable manner, as the duplication of 
numbers above DB7600 is bound to cause 
trouble for somebody, if not now, at least after 
the war. In France, the DB4800-5199 alloca- 
tion was exhausted some time in 1942 and a 
much more reasonable solution was adopted, 
that of reopening the old W series. This was, 
as has been explained, abandoned for new 
issues when the French allocation from DB4800 
came into use about 1931, having then reached 
a figure just below W1200. In 1942 this series 
was recommenced from about W1500. Why 
‘could not the EJ series have been similarly 
reopened in Germany ? (Incidentally, if any 
of these new W records reach here after the war, 
shall we see the D series re-opened?) A 
similar crisis is approaching in Spain, where the 
DA4200-4399 allocation is nearing exhaustion ; 
the September, 1943, supplement contains 
DA4387. At the present rate of progress the 
remaining 12 numbers in this series will be used 
up in three or four months’ time ; and then two 
obvious courses could be adopted. Either a 
new section of the DA series could be taken, 
and as, presumably, the Spanish company will 
be in communication with Hayes, this could be 
done without the fear of creating duplicate 
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numbers (it is the wartime lack of contact which 
has led to the other confusions) ; or else, and 
this would seem better in this case, the old AA 
series could be reopened or an entirely new one 
started. Better, because the majority of these 
records are of Spanish popular and folk music 
which it seems unlikely will ever command an 
international circulation with DA red labels. 
In any other country they would surely be 
issued in the plum label class or its equivalent. 
There seems to have been a kind of “‘ devalua- 
tion’’ of the label classes in Spain, as a number 
of other 10 inch recordings which are plum label 
here—some of the Boston Promenade and Lon- 
don Philharmonic discs, for example—are issued 
in the red label class in Spain. This procedure 
has naturally led to the Spanish DA zone being 
used up sooner than that of any other country. 
Readers will be kept advised of any later news 
from this quarter. 

A reader in the U.S.A. has very kindly con- 
firmed that the current labels in use in Australia 
for the Victor records issued there are the 
standard Australian series, EA, EB, EC and 
ED (see table). The EC and ED series never 
went out of use there, as the equivalents did in 
Europe, owing to Australia being given no 
allocation in the DA/DB series. 


Table of Denoting Letters, May Issue, p. 172 

In the interests of completeness, the following 
additions should be made : 
GREAT BRITAIN 

RAF series, 10-inch blue label (special Royal 

Air Force records). 

RG series, Coronation records, 12-inch. 

R prefixed to ordinary denoting letters, other 

Royal records. 

DBS, single-sided 12-inch red label. 
INTERNATIONAL AND CONTINENTAL 

GENERAL.—Add : 

MH series, 10-inch magenta label. 

JO series, 10-inch plum label. 
SWITZERLAND 

The following new denoting letters are now 
in use for 12-inch records (both local recordings 
and repressings, all local made): HEX, FKX. 
On the analogy of the 10-inch series, these will 
have magenta and violet (or perhaps plum) 
labels respectively. The 10-inch labels in 
current use are HE and JX (see table). 
EIRE.—Add : 

IR series, 10 inch red label. 

IPX series, 12-inch plum label ; IRX series, 
12-inch red label. These are scheduled for first 
issue in November, 1943. 

These are mostly repressings of English issuss. 
including under H.M.V. labels both Columbia 
and Parlophone issues, as these two makes are 
not manufactured in Eire. (There is an Irish 
IZ series of Regal-Zonophones.) | 
B. COLUMBIA anv REGAL (June issue, 

pp. 16 and 17): 
SPAIN 

The C and M prefixes in use here should be 
10-inch and 12-inch respectively. In each, 
three series : C6000, 8500 and 10000 upwards ; 


M10000, 12000 and 15000 upwards, in ascend- . 


ing order of price, with purple, black and red 
labels respectively. The RS and DK, etc. 
prefixes are no longer current in Spain (though 
they still survive elsewhere for Spanish record- 
ings) as, in addition to imports from Hayes, 
these issues used to be manufactured at San 
Sebastian. This arrangement ceased some 
years ago, and now repressings of English 
Columbia recordings, and a few Spanish 


recordings, are made in the H.M.V.-Odeon 
factory at’ Barcelona and issued with the 
C and M prefixes, with, of course, “ Regal ” 
labels. The latter course is necessary because 
the Columbia Trade-Mark is not the property 
of the. E.M.I. combine in Spain but is in other 
hands. «(Has anyone data of issues ?). 
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DENMARK 

Add: SD series, 10-inch dance records. 
AUSTRALIA 

Add: KO series, 8-inch children’s records. 


Cc. PARLOPHONE (7uly Issue, p. 31) : 
The following prefixes in use here were not 
mentioned : 
MP (magenta), DP (dark blue), 10-inch 
special export issues. (Tangos, etc.) 
PO, PXO, 10- and 12-inch historical and 
other special issues. 


OT 10-inch Argentine Tango records 
(Odeon). 

SW 12-inch Automatic.couplings and Society 
issues. 


D. DECCA (July Issue, pp. 31, 32): 

By the courtesy of the Decca Record Com- 
pany, Ltd., we can now amplify the story of 
some of the Decca series. The M, T, A and S 
series, with which operations began in 1929, 
were all abandoned for new issues the same 
year, only the M prefix surviving in the new 
scheme which was adopted in October, 1929, 
and even this was recommenced from 401 
upwards. The original series remained in use 
for existing issues until they were withdrawn, 
of course, though only the T series survived any 
length of time. The early K issues had black 
labels instead of the blue called for by its 
status as the 12-inch equivalent of the F series ; 
this was done to use up stocks of black labels, 
and later issues had the correct blue labels. 
On the abolition of the T series the K series 
was changed to red, as by then it had become 
the 12-inch partner of the 10-inch M series, the 
10-inch popular series having now no 12-inch 
equivalent. The official explanation of the 
varying colours of the Decca-Polydor labels is 
that “‘for the duration” all Decca-Polydors 
are being pressed with “ gold ”’ labels, owing 
to difficulties in the supply of red labels, but 
it is hoped to revert to the proper colours in 
due course. Then the scheme will be straight- 
forward, as both Decca-Polydors and the 
Decca classical issues will follow the same rule. 
For completeness, note the adoption from 
August, 1943, of the MWr1 series for the 
** Music-while-you-work ”’ records; existing 
examples already issued with F numbers are 
being renumbered MW1 to 20 as stocks are 
exhausted. 

As to the foreign Decca labels, the statement 
that the added letter F was subsequent to the 
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single letter series was incorrect. In 1930, when 
Decca began to issue special records for export, 
they were numbered in the normal English 
series but given an additional letter F in the 
prefix, thus FF, KF, and so on. This system was 
found inconvenient, however, as it left gaps in 
the lists of English issues where these export 
numbers came. It was therefore decided to 
commence special export series with five figures, 
the prefixes reverting to the single letters. 
Each of these export series was further divided 
into a general series and separate sections for 
the different markéts, in accordance with the 
table set out below. For a number of years 
before the war the only Decca issues in France 
were popular and dance records with the 
ordinary English numbers (which always had a 
general circulation), as by then Decca classical 
recordings from England were being issued in 
France (and elsewhere) as Polydors. After the 
outbreak of war, even the F series appears to 
have been dropped in France, as French Decca 
issues were then numbered in a series from 
59,000 upwards in the Polydor scheme (to be 
dealt with in a future article), by which com- 
pany they were issued, and no doubt manu- 
factured, in France. 

Brunswick issues had, in France, borne 
Polydor type numbers from an early date, as in 
that country and others the Brunswick trade- 
mark had passed into Polydor hands at probably 
the same time as it passed to Decca here. 
This fact led the Decca company to issue many 
records which here had Brunswick labels (and 
were, of late, of American Decca recording, the 
American Brunswick repressing concession 
having passed to the Hayes group) as Deccas in 
various continental countries, and these were 
numbered in the M class in the export series. 

Referring to the choice of the Z prefix for 
the recent new 10-inch “ gold” label series, 
the Decca Record Company, Ltd., points out 
that confusion with the Australian Z series is 
unlikely as exchanges of records between this 
country and Australia are not customary. 
While on the topic of Australian issues, for the 
sake of completeness one should note that, in 
addition to the Y5o000 (10-inch) and Z70o0 
(12-inch) normal series, there is an X series of 
popular records (equivalent in price to the 
Regal-Zonophone G20000 series, to which 
belong the E.M.I. dance and popular recordings 
which are not issued as plum label, there being 
no magenta label series in Australia). 


TABLE OF DECCA EQUIVALENT CATALOGUE NUMBERS USED OR RESERVED 
FOR FOREIGN ISSUES 
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GENERAL | FRANCE | HOLLAND SCANDI- EIRE 
EXPORT LAND NAVIA 
F 10-inch 1500/3999 45,000 ' 
4001 up. 40,000 47,000 42,000 48,000 44,000 W 4000 
49,000 
K 12-inch 500 up. 20,000 25,000 22,000 28,000 24,000 _— 
27,000 
M 10-inch 400 up. 30,000 35,000 32,000 38,000 34,000 — 
37,000 
X 12-inch 100 up. No overseas issues. = _: — 
Z 10-inch I up. 
BRUNSWICK (DECCA) (DECCA) 
10-inch 01000 30,000 — 39,000 — _— — 
49,000 
PANACHORD 
10-inch 25,000 23.000 — H1000 — NP100 _- 
26,000 


























NorTe.—12-inch series —T200, general export equivalent T10,000, obsolete. 
12-inch Brunswick series.o100 upwards, no export equivalent. 
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WHEN DE RESZKE REIGNED—III 


By P. G. HURST (Copyright) 


Mr. Mapleson’s Season, 1874 


CONTRARY to the usual practice, it was 
Mapleson who opened the operatic 
season of 1874, occupying his temporary 
home in Drury Lane from March 17th till 
July roth. 

With such an artist at his command as 
Teresa Titiens, it is not surprising to find in 
his repertoire works so exacting as Semira- 
mide, Fidelio and Norma. (The first-named 
was, of course, one of Patti’s tours de force, 
and however edifying it might be to attempt 
to compare the interpretations of two so 
eminent singers, we should in this, as in 
other similar cases, only find ourselves 
falling back on the empty and unprofitable 
verbiage of the over-copious critics of the 
time, who almost certainly—so great were 
the rivalries between reigning stars— 
belonged to one operatic faction or to 
another. Moreover, in the case of Semira- 
mide, and to a slightly lesser extent the role 
of Norma also, both are so completely for- 
gotten as to have for us an academic interest 
only. While the role of Leonora in Fidelio 
may still be rendered in a worthy manner, 
it seems improbable that interest in the 
Rossini work will revive, while the per- 
formances of Casta Diva with which we are 
occasionally inflicted have become possible 
only because ages of neglect and immaturity 
have robbed it of its traditional purity and 
the listening public of its discrimination. ) 


Except for The Flying Dutchman, Wagner 
was as yet unheard at the Opera, and it was 
Meyerbeer who was favoured by the 
cognoscenti of the period. Mapleson offered 
eighteen works as against Gye’s twenty-nine, 
and while the reader is referred to the 
appendix (in due course) for details of these, 
a few headings may here be acceptable. 
Mapleson opened with Semiramide, Il 
Trovatore and La Sonnambula, and the 
success of the first-named was assured by 
the performances of Titiens, Trebelli and 
Agnesi, whom the press, with its character- 
istic enthusiasm for old and tried favourites, 
did not hesitate to compare favourably with 
Grisi, Alboni and Tamburini. The two 
ladies were safe enough in the Trovatore, an 
occasion which Mapleson might gratefully 
have remembered as the debut* of the bari- 
tone Galassi, who gave many years of 
faithful service to his chief in good times and 
in bad. 


Christine Nilsson did not reappear 
until the season was well advanced—prob- 
ably too late to exercise her exclusivité of 
Titiens’ favourite roles,t but her re- 
appearance as Gilda in Rigoletto happily 
coincided with the very successful debut 
of the tenor Gillandi, of whom the critics 
said with a candour seldom bestowed on a 
newcomer that no other new tenor for 
some time past was to have been compared 
with him. 





* The term debut throughout this work will generally 
signify a debut in London. 


t See page 74. 


Titiens was also heard with the success 
invariable for her in Les Huguenots, in which 
she was quite above criticism, in Don 
Giovanni, Lucrezia Borgia, which in the hands 
of this great singer and Trebelli had an 
undisputed place in the repertory, J/ Flauto 
Magico, La Favorita and Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Nilsson had to content herself later with 
single performances in some of those roles 
for which she had stipulated, but she 
triumphed completely in her wonderful 
Margerita in Faust, and in the very success- 
ful production of Balfe’s Jl Talismano. In 
Les Huguenots the honours earned by Titiens 
were fairly shared by Fancelli, a tenor who 
must stand very high in our estimation, for 
Percy Bull, whose invaluable personal 
experience we shall have frequent occasion 
to acknowledge, has said even very lately 
that he still feels the thrill of Fancelli’s 
gorgeous voice, with its top C taken off the 
chest with an ease and power seldom 
equalled. After noting the important debut 
of the fine basso Behrens, and ignoring the 
no fewer than five failures among the 
soprani, we come to the historic debut of 
Jean (or Jan) di Reschi, the auspicious date 
being June 11th, and the opera La Favorita, 
in which the newcomer sang the role of 
Alfonso, with Naudin as Fernando, and 
Titiens in the title role. While the attitude 
of the critics on this occasion was cautious 
and patronising, we can have no sound 
reasons for reproaching them with this in 
view of what happened later. Be that as it 
may, the young baritone sang unchanged in 
the four performances of this work, as in the 
seven of Faust, and in the single representa- 
tion of Don Giovanni we may believe that, 
vocally at any rate, he acquitted himself 
superbly in a role which was a favourite 
with him. (Unlike the immediate pre-war 
tendency to offer extravagant praise to 
shouting baritones and perfunctory con- 
traltos, the critics of the ’seventies displayed 
a slightly cool attitude towards newcomers in 
these departments, and who knows whether, 
had the custom been otherwise, di Reschi 
might have remained content with his 
baritone status and the world had lost its 
greatest tenor.) 


The only new opera to be heard in this 
season was Balfe’s J] Talismano, a posthumous 
work with a libretto based upon Scott’s 
novel, and which had been promised for 
the season of 1873. Although nothing 
remains to-day of the music of this opera, it 
was at once an unqualified success on its 
production, and maintained itself in the bill 
for nine performances in its first season and 
remained in Mapleson’s repertoire for six 
years. The full weight of the company’s 
resources was flung into this production, 
which we may believe was a very fine one, 
with Christine Nilsson superb in the role of 
Edith Plantagenet.* 





*Towards the end of this work we shall] find asomewhat 
similar occasion, when the same precautions were taken 
to ensure the success of Goring Thomas’s by no means 
contemptible Esmeralda, but Thomas, in the eyes of 
London opera-goers, was not a Balfe. 
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The appearance of Trebelli in the role of 
Rosina in Jl Barbiere di Siviglia serves to 
remind us that this role was a contralto one. 
although not invariably so treated, for we 
shall find that in the following season it was 
taken by a soprano as well as by a contralto. 


Mr. Frederic Gye’s Season, 1874 


R. GYE’S opening in 1874 served to 

introduce an important debutante ir. 
Mile Heilbron, in La Traviata. Both 
vocally and histrionically the newcomer 
made an evident success. In subsequent 
years she developed into an artist of real 
significance, and was destined to create, in 
the year 1884 at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, the role of Manon in Massenet’s 
work. 


Although the prospectus for the season 
mentioned forty-six operas, it is unlikely 
that this verbal plethora was intended to 
convey anything more than that a choice 
would be made from that’ number of 
possible works; anyhow, the number 
actually given—a round thirty—should 
have sufficed to gratify the most catholic 
opera-goer, though even in this gigantic 
programme, only one novelty was attempted 
—Verdi’s Luisa Miller, for which Patti 
apparently had a fancy. The work had, in 
fact, been tried in London in 1858 under 
Lumley with Piccolomini, but neither then 
nor in its Continental career had it suc- 
ceeded in convincing audiences or critics of 
any claim to their favour, and the present 
occasion provided no exception, for after 
two performances it was dropped for ever. 
The opera does, however, contain a tenor 
aria of considerable beauty in Quando le sere 
al placido, which leading tenors of later 
times retained in their repertoires. Besides 
five works by Meyerbeer, the programme 
followed the usual lines of the time, though 
Gomez’ IJ] Guarany with Marimon, Bolis, 
Cotogni and Maurel might excite our 
curiosity, for this composer had a nice gift 
of melody and operatic form ; but although 
the performance was beyond reproach and 
the work had been given two years prev- 
iously, one critic was unkind enough to 
condemn it as “‘a sort of ‘ Brummagen’ 
L’ Africaine,”’ after which it disappeared for 
ever from our stage. 

(Criticism of this sort, in a day when 
Wagner was still in the future so far as 
London was concerned, may cause us idly 
to speculate what our present-day critics 
would say to L’Africaine. There is, on the 
whole, much cause for regret for coming to 
the conclusion that these gentlemen will 
never be tested to that extent, for the once 


‘triumphant Meyerbeer is even more dead 


than is Donizetti or even Bellini, whose 
works can with reasonable care in casting be 
adequately performed with one singer of 
superlative merit, whereas the mighty works 
of Meyerbeer require a whole team of 
highly gifted artists if their scope and 
significance are to be appreciated. 

The once admired L’Africaine has not 
been heard in London since 1888, and 
except for a few scattered performances of 
Le Prophéte in the ‘nineties, only Les 
Huguenots, which made a convenient vehicle 
for exploiting sensational casts, survived the 
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Records..... 


Dos and Dont= of 


TM tonc-PLavine Neepies 


DO test IM Long-playing Needles on a 
new record. They cannot make an old 
record quite as good as new. 

DO keep on using IM Long-playing 
Needles on new records—then they will 
always be new. 


DO. If you must test IM’s on an old 
record, clean steel dust from the grooves 
first by playing two or three times with 
an IM Needle. Then play with newly- 
pointed IM Needle. 


DON’T think IM Needles are expensive. 
They cost less than 1d. for more than 40 
playings. 

DON’T delay conferring on your 
records the benefits of IM’s if you cannot 
get a Pointmaster immediately. The IM 
Needle Clinic—every good record shop 
has one—has been specially organised to 
ensure that new points are put on your 
used IM’s quickly and economically. 
Controlled prices are : 10 for 6d., 20— 
11d., 30—1/33, 40—1/8, 50—2/-, and 
4d. each ten over 50 plus 3d. postage and 
packing on all quantities for post orders. 


Alfred Imhof, Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Like many things, very pleasant—in the right place. But that place 
is NOT on your records. And if you can hear that ‘‘ s-s-sch—,’’ then 
not only is a beautiful recording being spoiled for you aurally, but a 
valuable record is being spoiled physically; for ‘‘*‘s-s-sch—’’ in 
your ear means wear on your records. ‘* S-s-sch—’’, or Surface 
Hiss, is entirely eliminated with the use of IM Long-Playing non- 
metallic Needles, and with it the wear and tear on your records. So 
if you just want to hear music, all the music, and nothing but the 
music ; and keep your new records always 
new—-well, there’s a good record shop on 
your way home that sells IM’s. 


im. LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


TEN FOR 2/- (P. TAX 1/4) 


NO RECORD WEAR @NO SURFACE HISS 
NO PICK-UP CHATTER @PERFECT TONE 
SUIT AUTOGRAMS @ONE BOX OF 10 PLAYS 
(with repointing) OVER1,000 RECORDINGS 


“tS PLAY S00 FE 
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general neglect of its composer, until even 
this grand work came to an ignominious 
and disgraceful end with a production of 
sheer atrocity sometime in the nineteen- 
twenties). 


We shall notice that Thomas’s Hamlet, 
or Amleto, was retained in the repertoire for 
annual single performances by which Mr. 
Gye preserved his production rights. Appar- 
eitly he hoped that one day the public 
would appreciate such merits as it had, but 
as these did not include an adequate 
libretto of this much esteemed tragedy, its 
chances of success in this country were 
never considerable. Immediately previous 
to the date of this record the role of Ophelia 
had been sung with immense success by 
Christine Nilsson, to be succeeded by 
Albani in the three productions up to 1878, 
by Heilbron in 1879, after which the 
younger Gyes did not pursue the matter 
further. Melba sang the role in 1890, Calvé 
in 1898, and finally Mignon Nevada in 
1910. Never was more than a single 
performance given in any one season, and 
it seems highly unlikely that this strange 
perversion of Shakespeare’s play will again 
be heard in this country.* 


A single performance of Norma brought 
back Vilda in the title-role. She had first 
sung in London in 1866, but although she 
was much admired for her singing of Casta 
Diva, the public evidently preferred Titiens 
in this role as in that of Lucrezia Borgia. 
In this season d’Angeri challenged the great 
reputation of Pauline Lucca’s embodiment 
of Selika in L’Africaine. She was a Hun- 
garian singer who had made her debut in 
the previous year, and was already showing 
considerable improvement, and although 
considered inferior to Lucca, her pleasing 
personality made atonement for her lack 
of dramatic force—a criticism which it 
seems may have been applicable to most of 
her more ambitious efforts. We shall find 
her next year in the role of Ortrud in the 
London premiére of Lohengrin, and we may 
surmise that she hardly succeeded in 
revealing to her audience the full possibili- 
ties of the role, either vocally or dramatic- 
ally. Apropos, we may remark that the 
singer who created in London the role of 
Venus in Tannhduser two years later had 
been previously associated with that cf 
Oscar the Page in Un Ballo in Maschera. 
As everybody was delighted with both 
preméres, we may well speculate on what 
manner of performances they were: with- 
out doubt great changes were made by the 
later introduction of German tradition and 
method, to say nothing of the language, 
but whether all were necessarily for the 
better may fairly be questioned. But this 
is to anticipate events. 


The famous tenor Bolis made his London 
debut as Arnold in William Tell, and in 
choosing this well-nigh impossible role for 
the occasion he displayed no doubts about 
the outcome. Nor was the confidence of 
the young artist misplaced, for although on 
this occasion he omitted the notorious C’s 
and C sharps with which his music bristled, 
‘Such reflections as this are based upon the tenuous 


ther cotion, though without conviction, that Opera in 
iS year of writing (1943) is only dormant and not dead. 
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he left no fears in the minds of his listeners 
that he could sing them without undue 
strain. Bolis sang with increasing success 
throughout the season, and again in the 
summers of 1876 and 1878. 

Albani in this season secured her position 
as one of the most accomplished singers of 
her time, and her performances in Lucia 
and the Sonnambula moved the critics to 
universal praise, to say nothing of the 
Puritani, in which opera she was invariably 
perfect. Patti made her first appearance for 
the season in Jl Barbiere. Unkind pens have 
sometimes written of her that she liked to 
appear as a highlight against the drab 
background of an indifferent cast, though 
we shall need to search minutely for justifi- 
cation of this. It is true that many bad 
tenors elected to try their fortunes as 
Almaviva, although not necessarily asso- 
ciated with Patti; but here we find 
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Bettini in the role, with the famous buffo 
Ciampi as Bartolo, Bagagiolo as Basilio, 
and Cotogni as Figaro—in fact as strong a 
cast as the company could show. The fact 
that Patti habitually appeared with Scalchi, 
Maurel, Nicolini, Marini, Graziani, and 
many other historical names should dispose 
of this ill-natured tittle-tattle, which was 
probably concentrated on La Traviata, in 
which the practice of economising on the 
remainder of the cast has been carried down 
to the latest times in which this opera has 
been heard. 

Of Rigoletto, The Times, after vastly 
praising Albani’s Gilda, wrote of Graziani : 
** His voice, one of the finest baritones ever 
heard, would alone suffice to charm” ; 
and of Bolis, as the Duke, that he sang the 
music of the role better than the majority 
of tenors heard in the previous twenty years. 

(To be continued) 
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HI - Fl 


- September we examined the characteristics 
of the ear and some of the sounds which we 

require to record, and from this established 
our requirements for high-fidelity sound 
systems. The next factor to be determined is 
the power required to produce the dynamic 
range in our homes or halls. This is determined 
by the volume of air in the room and the time 
constant or reverberation, and it can be demon- 
strated that under the worst conditions 1 watt 
of acoustic power will suffice for rooms up to 
4,000 cubic feet. The amount of electrical power 
needed to produce this sound output will be 
discussed later. Since we are dealing at the 
moment with practical sound systems we must 
assume that we are limited to a single link 
between transmitter and receiver, and that 
hence our system is monaural, in other words 
the reproduced sound will originate from a 
point source: this fact, together with the pre- 
ference of the performers for playing under 
conditions similar to those obtained in the 
concert halls, leads one to a choice of reverbera- 
tion time in the studio that is long enough to 
give an illusion of space, but short enough to 
avoid confusing echges, etc. Our listening 
conditions on the other hand should have as 
short a reverberation period as possible, and 
should not exceed 1 second for a room of 
4,000 cubic feet. 

One of the most severe limitations on Hi-Fi 
is the high inherent noise level which puts a 
limit on the dynamic range reproducable. A 
fortunately simple solution ‘< available due to 
the distribution of sound and noise in frequency 
spectrum. Most of the power of desired sound 
is concentrated in the 2,000 c.p.s. region, whilst 
the worst noise frequencies are above and 
below this region, hence it is possible by pre- 
emphasis of the upper register at the transmitting 
end and a corresponding de-emphasis at the 
receiver, to reduce the noise introduced by 
external sources by the amount of emphasis 
used. Already this system is in use on frequency 
modulated transmissions in U.S. and results 
in a reduction in noise level of from 8-15 db. 
Similar characteristics have been applied to 
recordings used in transcribed programmes and 
result in vastly improved surface noise. It is 
well within the bounds of possibility that we 
shall have commercial discs with this feature 
after the war. 

The second limitation to be considered is that 
of dynamic range which we decided needed 
75 db. to give lifelike reproduction. Once 
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again frequency modulated transmissions score 
heavily in comparison with our present ampli- 
tude modulated system, whilst disc recording 
due to the limitation of groove spacing and 
noise level falls down badly in this respect. At 
the present moment our only remedy lies in 
contrast expansion, but this is partly defeated 
by a lack of any standard characteristic of com- 
pression, the control being at the moment 
manual and dependent on individual whims. 
Known in the art as gain riding—it consists of 
the manual limitation of peaks by observation 
of an output indicator and control by normal 
volume controls. Despite all this, however, 
there is no doubt that well designed contrast 
expansion circuits do add much to the realism 
and enjoyment of transmitted music. 

Under present and accepted conditions of the 
art in general, we can say that (1) The first 
link in the chain, the microphone, can and does 
meet the specification, or very nearly so, 
(2) Amplifiers, the second link, already meet 
requirements more severe than our specifica- 
tion demands, (3) Converters which, as far as 
we are concerned, are cutting heads, fail on the 
whole to meet the demands as to frequency 
response and distortion levels, although it is 
possible to design them in such a way as to 
cope with the other requirements, (4) Medium, 
disc recording fails mainly in respect of noise 
level which in turn limits the dynamic range to 
50 db. at the best, with the average around 
40 db. frequency response characteristics are 
also open to criticism, (5) Restorers—pick-ups 
do not generally comply with any of the require- 
ments although considerable progress has been 
made with experimental types (see GRAMO- 
PHONE, July 1943), (6) Amplifiers—as for record- 
ing the reproducing amplifier more than meets 
the demand, (7) Loudspeaker—this is by far the 
weakest link in the whole chain. Not only does 
it fall down badly in respect of frequency 
distortion and transient characteristics, but is 
also responsible for distortion due to the 
modulation of high frequencies by low, when 
both are reproduced together. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that it is 
possible to approach the demands of Hi-Fi 
with some systems, although gramophone 
reproduction is far from perfect in several 
respects. During subsequent discussions, an 
attempt will be made to discover what cures 
can be applied to the various faults introduced 
by the present-day equipments. 

G. Howarp-SorrELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our corrzspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THe GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





Since the fall of France 


(By ArrcrapH.) The following French 
recordings listed in a supplement dated May, 
1942, and issued as far as I know since the fall 
of France, may be of interest to your readers : 
H.M.V. DB5161-80.—Pelleas et Melisande 

(Complete), with Jacques Jansen (Pelléas), 

Etcheverry (Golaud), Paul Cabanel (Arkel), 

Narcon (Un Midiem), Irene Joachim 

(Mélisande), Germaine Cernay (Geneviéve), 

Leila von Gidia (Yniold) Orch., conducted by 

Roger Desormiere. 

H.M.V. DB4933.—Jacques Bastard. Bach: 
Unknown Fragment from St. John Passion 
(Violoncello solo by Henelin). 

H.M.V. DB5191.—Bastard. Lully: Alceste, 
Air de Caron—Tunit plus belle que la jour 
(XVIIth century) ; Bach: Mein Geist. 

H.M.V.—Bernac. Bach : Cantata No. 189. 

It will be seen that DB4933 has already been 
used (by French H.M.V.) for Parts 1 and 2 of 
the Marjorie Lawrence “Salome” Finale. 
One can only hope they have not muddled 
numbers like this consistently for the past three 
years. The “ Pelleas”’ set is uniformly well- 
rendered, but unfortunately there were no sets 
in Algiers or Tunis, and so I have had no 
opportunity of hearing it, but it will no doubt 
be most welcome in England when H.M.V. 
can get hold of the matrices. 

LASCELLES. 

B.N.A.F. (Lt. the Viscount Lascelles.) 


Tribute to Moura Lympany 


I have seen very little mentioned in the pages 
of your magazine about the magnificent set of 
Rachmaninov Prelude records made by the 
young English- pianist, Moura Lympany. All 
the critics have managed to say about them, 
and her, is to lament the fact that they were 
not made by the composer. Surely it is time 
something was said in favour of the records and 
about the artist who made them. To have 
recorded successfully all 24 preludes of Rach- 
maninov whilst still in her early twenties is no 
mean achievement. They are all very true 
readings of the composer’s intentions and every 
true musician and lover of Rachmaninov should 
be extremely grateful that one of our more 
enterprising young pianists should have given 
up a great deal of precious time to learning and 
recording them and to have done the job so 
magnificently at that. Perhaps soon we shall 
have her recording the great Concerto of 
Khachaturyan, which she introduced into this 
country in 1940. 

Is it too much to ask that we should have 
“These things shall be” of John Ireland 
recorded ? Sir Adrian Boult and the B.B.C. 
Orchestra and Chorus, together with the Luton 
Choral Society, gave a wonderful performance 
of this at the “ Proms” this year, and the 
impression it made was as deep as anything we 
heard at this year’s Proms. 


London, W.2. Joun E. T. MAupe. 


Delius 


Delius-lovers will be grateful to Mr. Diamant 
(Sept.) for his searching analysis of this com- 
poser’s music ; as must be also those contem- 
porary composers whom Mr. Diamant confi- 
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dently asserts to have permanent qualities 
lacking in Delius. We “ lotus-eaters ”’ search 
Delius’ works in vain for the restlessness so 
prevalent in 2oth century music. 

Those readers with a sense of humour will 
be doubly in Mr. Diamant’s debt for his 
amazing reconstruction of Delius’ method of 
composition. I only hope that his letter will 
reach the eyes of musicians who knew Delius 
(Beecham, Grainger, Moeran, Howard-Jones, 
Fenby, etc.). 

Suffice it to say that Mr. Diamant’s prescience 
is as false as is his assertion that Delius’ har- 
monies are “‘ lush, sticky, sickly-sweet,”’ and yet 
are ‘‘ composed of the higher discords.”’ Surely 
this is a contradiction in terms! The study of a 
Delius score would do much to correct the rest 
of Mr. Diamant’s anomalies. 

One wonders whether Elgar is summarily 
dismissed by your correspondent, also solely 
on account of lack of attention by the British 
Council. 

We cannot all be “ drooling lotus-nibblers,”’ 
but I hope one day to have the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Diamant and of placing before him 
facts I have gleaned during the past year, 
through these columns, regarding the public’s 
desire for yet more of this composer’s ‘‘ Bath 
Salts.” 

Thank you, Mr. Diamant, for assisting 
Delius’ star towards the planet it will eventually 
become. 
Jordans, Bucks. A. L. Hitt. 

As a reader from the very first number, and 
still an annual subscriber and one who has had 
infinite enjoyment from “our” monthly, I 
write to confirm the really splendid letter 
(Sept.). Your reader, A. Diamant, expresses to 
perfection mine, and I’m quite sure many 
others’, reactions to Delius and his soppy, 
slushy stuff calling itself music. I do hope that 
this letter will start a few other honest opinions 
being uttered about this sickly mystic and his 
cheap “ fudge.” 
Surbiton. A. R. TRICKER. 

Mr. Diamant’s derision of Delius is perhaps a 
little violent. However, I heartily agree with 
him in his request for no more Delius recordings. 

But in his request for recordings of other 
contemporary British composers, Mr. Diamant 
omits one of the greatest and most original 
composers of our time, and who in the sphere 
of recorded music has been severely neglected 
—Gustav Holst. It is high time Holst received 
the recognition he deserves. There are many 
works one could suggest for recording, but 
bearing in mind the shortage of shellac, may I 
suggest that, say, the Fugal Overture, Fugal 
Concerto, and the Ballet Music, ‘‘ The Perfect 
Fool,”’ would be economical of this and yet 
provide delightful recordings. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


(Many other readers, well armed with the 
brickbats rather than the darts of controversy, 
have leaped to the attack on Mr. Diamant. Mr. 
A. L. Hill claims preference by right of his 
letter in the February number, and is accorded 
it; but it is only fair to the spectators to add 
that he has a doughty phalanx of supporters 
ranged behind him !—Ep.) 


Gramophone interest in India 


I am one of the young readers of your 
popular magazine. I am just twenty-one and 
turned to classical music four years ago. 
Fortunately our city provides ample oppor- 
tunities for the music lover. Among the 


important musical institutions are the Bombay 
Symphony Orchestral Society, Bombay Cham- 
ber Music Society, and the Bombay Gramo- 
phone Society. 

Here, in brief, are the activities of the 
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Bombay Gramophone Society. Its annual ‘ee 
is less than a pound. It holds (recorded) 
musical soirées thrice a month and composers 
ranging from Bach to Bruch and Schubert to 
Sibelius are represented. The membership 
numbers nearly 225. It occasionally holds 
lecture-recitals by eminent men. We have had 
the pleasure of hearing Dr. William Lovelock 
and Mr. Lloyd Powell. 


I am sending you herewith my list for 
** Readers’ Choice.”” Among the features I like 
are the First and Second Reviews, the Collec- 
turs’ Corner, by Mr. Mackenzie, and of course 
the Editorial and Readers’ Choice. The pages 
I like least are those devoted to Miscellaneous, 
Dance and Jazz records. I would like Beet- 
hoven’s 9th Symphony, 5th Piano Concerto and 
Violin Concerto, Brahms’ 2nd Piano Concerto, 
Violin Concerto and ist Symphony, and 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto re-reviewed. 


As for myself, my chief source of entertain- 
ment is through my Marconi radiogram. [| 
have a rather meagre collection of records but it 
is my ambition to possess a very decent record 
library. I enjoy all sorts of music but I give 
first preference to chamber music. I, for one, 
deem it to be the best form of classical music. 


Bombay, India. B. K. F. Surorr. 


Wartime Opera Stars 


While welcoming P. G. Hurst’s new series of 
articles on “* The Golden Age ”’ of opera as yet 
another sign of the small but growing increase 
of interest in what is, in this country at any rate, 
the most neglected branch of music, I would 
suggest that this love of dwelling in the past is 
a typical British weakness of which we could be 
well rid. What is happening at the present is 
just as interesting and, I feel, more important. 


Since about 1935 I have been working on 
records of operatic performances that have 
taken place at the most important operatic 
centres of the world, and been compiling brief 
biographies of singers who have appeared in 
opera since about 1919. If any readers are 
interested in the contemporary operatic scene 
(and from several letters I have received I 
have reason to believe that this is the case), 
especially in events in America, where such 
singers as Lehmann, Kipnis, Janssen, List, 
Branzell, Tyorborg, Kullmann, Albanese, 
Brownlee, Baccaloni, Pinza, Sved, Giannini, 
Carron and countless others of our old friends 
are now appearing, I would be only too pleased 
to forward such information as they would 
desire if they would get into touch with me. 


Of general interest, I am sure, is the news 
that during the opera season at the Metropoli- 
tan, that ended in March of this year, Bruno 
Walter conducted “‘ Zauberfléte,”’ ‘“‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,” and “ Figaro,” with many of the 
above singers in the casts; and that Beecham 
is also conducting opera at the Metropolitan, 
San Francisco, and recently in Montreal, where 
he conducted a performance of “ Tristan und 
Isolde” in which Arthur Carron sang his first 
Tristan in German. This great English singer 
sang Siegmund and Tannhauser at the Metro- 
politan this year, and last summer at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, sang most of the 
leading Wagnerian roles, including Parsifal, 
Lohengrin and Tannhauser, under Fritz Busch 
and Erich Kleiber. 


Finally, if any readers have programmes, 
critiques or casts of opera performances that 
have taken place in any part of the world since 


1919, I would greatly appreciate the loan of 


these in order to continue my musical research, 
which has been greatly interrupted since the 
war, owing to the difficulty of contact with the 
Continent. 

22, Hainthorpe Rd., 


HAROLD D. ROSENTHAL. 
London, S.E.27. | 
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The Walton Violin Concerto 


While saluting Mr. Gardener as another 
Walton admirer, and agreeing that the more 
interpretations of his work we can procure on 
records the better, I cannot entirely agree with 
his conclusions regarding the Heifetz recording, 
and should not like others to be dissuaded from 
buying this magnificent version. I use a stan- 
dard Marconi radiogram and pick-up, and 
have always been able to play the concerto 
right through with fibres. Certainly care is 
needed on sides two and five, but a little extra 
precaution is more than rewarded by the 
brilliance of the tone. 
Salisbury, Wilts. 


Recordings Wanted 


Now that the war with Italy is ended, would 
it not be possible for somebody with influence 
to persuade the authorities to rescind the ban 
on publishing records sung in the Italian 
language ? If this were to be done, perhaps 
the Parlophone Company could then be per- 
suaded to release the excellent versions of 
“O Don Fatale ” and “ Condotta EIl’ Era In 
Ceppi,”” sung by Ebe Stignani, the matrix of 
which is presumably available in England. 
Esher, Surrey. P. B. CARUANA. 


I should like to second Mr. A. L. Hill’s (July) 
issue for more of E. J. Moeran’s music to be 
recorded. I think the violin concerto in par- 
ticular should be made available at the earliest 
possible moment. It is a truly great work. 

New Radnor. RicHARD H. Jonson, M.B.,Ch.B. 


MARTIN CAVENAUGH. 


In the past it must be admitted that Sibelius 
was one of the most neglected composers, 
probably due to the fact that he cannot be 
“schooled ” in the same way that the Roman- 
tics are. He is enigmatical, exclusive, or, to 
sum him up by comparison, he is as original 
and interesting as Bach or Beethoven, and if 
one takes enough time to examine the develop- 
ment of music from the time of J. S. Bach up 
to the present day one will find that the three 
major composers to whom any concrete inven- 
tions can be attributed are Bach, Beethoven and 
Sibelius. 

Why is it, then, that the gramophone com- 
panies are reluctant to release his major works— 
the symphonies—in the general catalogue ? In 
musical circles to-day there is a bigger demand 
for Sibelius than ever before. As Mr. Gray 
remarks in his book Sibelius it is the younger 
generation to whom Sibelius is making the 
greatest appeal, and in view of this one would 
think that the companies concerned would be 
only too anxious to cater for this demand. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. J. AsHwortu. 


My thanks to the record companies for the 


‘Bliss offerings—the piano concerto by H.M.V. 


and the quartet by Decca. Both appeal to me 
greatly and I am lost in admiration of the 
playing by Solomon on the one hand and the 
Griller on the other. Both works have been 
magnificently recorded. 

May I ask for the oboe quintet with Goossens 
at some future date, not too distant ? 

At the same time I earnestly appeal for a 
recording of Harty’s ** Children of Lir ”’ with 
Isobel Baillie. This work was broadcast some 
months ago and made a great impression on 
me. That we should have such a work by a 
British composer hiding its light under a bushel 
is nothing short of a disgrace. 

Macclesfield. W. E. Wuiston. 


Jazz Alongside Other Great Music 


_ Tut Gramopnone is to be complimented on 
its attitude towards Jazz music. I think it can 
be safely said that yours is the only publication 
ofits kind that has bothered to give Jazz the 
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break that it has so long deserved, namely, a 
place alongside other great music of our day. 

The real Jazz is neither cheap, shallow nor 
flashy. The Jazz as played by true Jazz musi- 
cians has a living, profound quality. It is the 
outlet of a great people. A people who have 
truly learned to laugh at their troubies. It 
expresses their sorrows and their joys. I do 
not believe that any man, whether he likes the 
music or not, has the right to say whether it has 
or has not the qualities that will endure’ the 
years. That is something that only the years 
themselves can testify. 

So please continue your good work in giving 
a little space—space that is very valuable to 
you at the present time—to intelligent criticism 
of Jazz records. You are helping an art form 
that, whatever it is, is at least sincere. 
Roval Canadian D. K. JOHNSTON. 

Air Force, England. 


Has Found ‘“ Swingers ”’ 


Where the technical standard of recording is 
concerned, no one will deny that, in certain 
instances recently, E.M.I. have excelled them- 
selves. For example, I consider Belshazzar’s 
Feast a remarkable achievement and it is to be 
hoped that the standard set thereby will 
generally be maintained. Subsequent record- 
ings hold high hopes that it will be, but it is 
distressing to note that, during the past twelve 
months or so, we have been receiving far too 
great a number of “ swingers.” Unfortunately, 
the wevering in pitch created thereby seems to 
show up wore on some of the recent “high 
fidelity “’ recordings. Two bad examples are 
the first record of the Tchaikovsky Suite No. 3 
and tie Hamlet Overture. To my knowledge, 
though, the worst offender was the Hallé 
** Corts.” 
Bromley. Xent. C. S. NEALE. 


Acoustic and Electrical Reproduction 


In the correspondence on acoustic and 
electrical reproduction nobody seems to take 
into account the gradual deterioration in 
qualitv of tone and loss of definition towards the 
centre of a record. Most readers will know the 
explanation for this, yet it is accepted as a 
thing that cannot be remedied. 

Under the present system of recording it 
seems possible that a high-fidelity reproducer 
playing the last half-inch of a fairly heavy 
recording will not sound as good as a compara- 
tively cheap outfit playing th: first half-inch of a 
12-inch record of similar material. 

In this case what part of a record shou’d be 
used for comparing reproductions, discerning 
surface noise and standard of recording ? My 
machine is an Expert Senior. 
Downhills, 

Lendon, N.17. 


Would your readers co-operate to settle once 
and for all (a few months, anyway !) the ever- 
lasting controversy of electric v-rsus acoustic 
gramophones ? 

My machine is electric (described in these 
columns in October, 1942), and I know which 
I think is best, but I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to hear a good acoustic type. Will 
anybodv living reasonably near my house (160, 
Tessall Lane, Northfield, Birmingham, 31) who 
owns an acoustic model, and thinks just the 
opposite to me, please spend an hour or two 
one evening or Sunday afternoon listening to 
my machine, and by all means bring his own 
pet test records. In return, I should like the 
opportunity to go to my visitor’s house and 
spend an evening listening to his gramophone. 
After that we both write down our reactions for 
publication 1n your Correspondence columns. 
If your readers take up this plan in various parts 
of the country, a representative selection of 
opinions would be obtained. 


C. E. JucHau. 
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I suggest Mr. Compton Mackenzie be 
handed all the correspondence and asked to 
decide the “winner” (so to speak!), and 
correspondence on the subject closed down for a 
reasonz ble period. 

Finally, I do stress the importance of taking 
at least an hour’s undisturbed listening as a 
basis for judgment. All gramophones are such 
imperfect reproducers (sorry, Mr. L. D. 
Griffiths) that the ear must have time to become 
tuned to a particular instrument. 

Douctas F. i LAKE. 


[Unless the suggestion of Mr. Blake bears 
fruit—and we admit scepticism of its practic- 
ability in wartime—correspondence on this 
topic must cease for the present. Itis an ever- 
recurring one and may well be as disputatious 
after the war as now.—ED.] 


Letter in Brief 


Mr. H. E. Perrott, London, W.C.1, pleads 
that with so many music lovers in the Forces, 
the gramophone companies, instead of com- 
pletely deleting records each year, should place 
them in a temporary “ cut-out” list and re- 
issue after the war, so that the ‘‘ many thousands 
of music lovers at present out of this country 
will have an opportunity of buying these 
records.” 

Mr. K. H. Pripe, Worcester, urges a piano 
recording by Don Marius Barreto. Heard on 
the radio, he says, and “* you can have all your 
hours of meticulous vivifying of wine dregs 
for five minutes of such sparkling spontaneity.” 

Mr. E. C. Waters, Anglesey, feels very 
indignant about the many ‘“‘ Reader’s Choice ” 
references to tenor arias sung by Gigli. 
*“* Surely,” he says, “‘ your readers have heard 
of the tenor, Jussi Bjérling . . . Just listen to 
him singing ‘ E lucevan le stelle ’ and ‘ Ch’ella 
mi creda libera ’.”’ 

Mr. S. E. Luckuerst, Malta, G.C., appeals 
to the gramophone companies to take more 
interest in the B.B.C.’s Northern, Scottish and 
Theatre orchestras, as new names for their 
labels. They ‘ provide exiled music-lovers 
with good music well played.”’ He also recom- 
mends, as the finest in the Middle East, the 
Cairo Symphony and Palestine orchestras. 
And he adds praise for our paper—-“‘ it’s grand 
to get down to some really intelligent musical 
reading matter.” 

Mr. R. J. McGowan, Ruthin, Denbighshire, 


sends us a quotation from the Catholic Times 
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(9.9.43) referring to Jose Mojica, “‘ the famous 
South American singer and film star,”” who had 
given up his career to enter a Franciscan 
seminary, adding that *‘ in his day, Mojica was 
rated as one of the finest living tenors.”” Our 
reader asks for information of Mojica and 
whether he made records. 

Mr. Roy PLoM.ey, Edgware, cites two record- 

ings of patriotic speeches from Guy du Maurier’s 
play, “‘ An Englishman’s Home,” in 1909, and 
asks whether this was the first occasion on which 
excerpts.ffom current West End straight plays 
were recorded by the original players. 
_ Lieut. ALAN R. JEFFERSON (London, S.W.1) 
deprecates Mr. G. H. R. Gardener’s suggestion 
(Oct.) for another recording of the Walton 
Violin Concerto. He can play the Finale per- 
fectly well with fibres. He would like recordings 
of Walton’s cantata, “In Honour of the City 
of London,” and his music to “ The Quest.” 
(Other correspondents also request the latter. 
—Ep.) 

Mr. GERALD Sitverstone (Giffnoch, Glas- 
gow) endorses Mr. Markson’s plea (Oct.) for a 
recording of Britten’s ‘“‘Symphonia da 
Requiem,” and also for a re-recording of the 
Holst “‘ Planets.” He asks, too, for recordings 
of Khachaturian’s piano concerto, with Moura 
Lympany, and Walton’s Symphonia Con- 
certante for piano and orchestra, or Alan 
Rawsthorne’s three orchestral Studies. 

Mr. KeveretL McIntyre (Devonport, 
Tasmania) writes that Mr. J. C. Bretherton’s 
request (May) for a recording of Mahler’s First 
Symphony synchronised with the release in 
Australia of an album of that work on six 
Columbia discs, played by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, cond. Dmitri Mitro- 
poulos. The Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission has been broadcasting recordings of 
orchestral concerts by the N.Y. Phil. Orch. in 
Carnegie Hall, made by the U.S. War Dept. 
The first work so broadcast in May last was the 
Mahler Symphony, cond. Bruno Walter. 
Because of the stir it created, Columbia issued 
the Mitropoulos version, which, he says, falls 
so little short of the Bruno Walter that the 
difference is negligible. 

Mr. Howarp Penrotp (Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham), Mr. A. Witson (Burton, Staffs), 
Fuicnut-Lieut. C. A. N. BisHop (Salisbury, S. 
Rhodesia), and other correspondents express 
their regret that Herbert C. Ridout’s series, 
“Behind the Needl-,” has ended, some ex- 
pressing the hope that it may be made available 
in book form. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Newbury.—A new Society, Newbury and 
District Gramophone Society, has been formed. 
Recitals will be held fortnightly on alternate 
Wednesday evenings at 7.30 p.m., at the Tudor 
Cafe or 12, Wendan Road, Newbury. The 
Chairman of the Society is J. Hole, Tudor Cafe, 
and the Hon. Secretary, B. E. Cox, 12, Wendan 
Road. Applications for membership are invited 
from those interested who reside in the Newbury 
area. 

Wealdstone, Middx.—The Kodak Gramo- 
phone Society’s 1943-4 svllabus is well-planned, 
covering Tuesday lunch-hour concerts, with the 
first Tuesday in the month devoted to jazz, the 
third Tuesday for features, and others of 
variety. Evening concerts each Thursday cover 
the well-known composers, British, Russian, 
Anglo-French and Czech programmes, with 
special features like Humour in Music, “ So 
that’s where it comes from,” Music for the 
Home, Film Music, Pastorale, and Contem- 
porary Music. The Secretary is Mr. H. E. B. 
Grimshaw. 

Chelmsford. — Chelmsford Gramophone 
Society reports a membership of over 100 with 
average attendance at fortnightly meetings of 
50. The season’s programmes include a 
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** Prom ” Concert by the President, F. W. F. 
Hendry, nights with Bach, Beethoven, Purcell, 
“Creatures Great and Small,” and a special 
Christmas programme. Meetings at Mid- 
Essex Technical College, Market Road, 
alternate Tuesdays, 7 p.m. Visitors welcomed. 
Hon. Sec., Miss M. E. Clay, Carrigmore, Hill 
Road, Chelmsford. 

Leeds.— Leeds Gramophone Society, formed 
in May with nine members, now has 28. 
Meetings at Belgrave Central Hall, Briggate, 
Leeds, 1, every Tuesday, 7.15 p.m. Visitors, 
especially Forces, always welcome. Programmes 
have included A Night at the Opera, Record 
Quiz, a Forces Request Night, and Building a 
Record Library. Hon. Sec., Mr. H. Ashley, 
2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds, 10. 

Glasgow.—Glasgow Recorded Music Society 
for that city and the West of Scotland area. 
Meetings, alternate Mondays from September 
to April, 7.30 p.m. Visitors, especially Forces, 
always welcome. Season programmes include 
Early English Songs, Flgar, Walton and Britten, 
Richard Strauss and Sibelius (by the Chairman, 
Mr. D. Ogg), Ballet Music (by the Hon. Sec.), 
and Mahler. Hon. Sec., Mr. Douglas M. 
Cochrane, Shilford. 

Harrogate.—The Music Section of the 
Harrogate Discussion Group meets weekly at 
The Centre, 26, Albert Street, Harrogate, on 
Saturdays, 8 p.m. Recitals are open to member 
and friends. Average attendance, 35-40. 
Programmes, planned five weeks ahead, include 
Music from Vienna, Dvorak, Evening com- 
memorating Czechoslovakia Independence Day, 
and National Operas. Programmes last till 
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about 9.30, with a refreshment break. The 
Group has a small number of miniature scores 
and is hoping to build a library of them with 
co-operation from other interested bodies. 

Beckenham.—The Beckenham (Kent) Music 
Circle meets on alternate Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Season’s opening evening was given 
by Dr. Hubert Clifford on Sibelius’ 2nd Sym- 
phony, and on Oct. 9th Roy Henderson talked 
on Glyndebourne with gramophone records, 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. Longhurst, Beckenham Public 
Library, Beckenham, Kent. 

Thornton Heath.—The Brigstock Gramo- 
phone Circle has been formed. Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Eric S. Longhurst, 75, Brigstock Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 

Dublin—Last season the Dublin Gramo- 
phone Society reached its highest membership 
of over 500. After four recitals this season in 
new premises—the Abbey Lecture Hall, Abbey 
Street—membership stands at 350 and promises 
to reach last year’s figures. Forthcoming pro- 
grammes include a Night of Opera (seldom 
heard recordings), Voces Intimae, Christmas 
Music from Many Lands, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
Music to Shakespeare, The Genius of Verdi, 
etc., with a special series of six recitals on more: 
advanced subjects. Hon. Sec., Mr. Francis J. 
Kellv, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelaghv, Dublin. 

Dulwich.—The Dulwich and Forest Hill 
Gramophone Society announces among _ its 
forthcoming meetings a Chairman’s Evening, 
Gramophone Brains Trust, and Ladies’ Even- 
ing. Visitors welcome. Particulars from Hon. 
Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. ere the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost: this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of anv month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal ord¢érs or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 





WANTED 


Acoustic and Electric Vocal Celebrity Record- 
ings. H.M.Vs. Fonotipias, Concert and 
Monarch records. Highest prices paid.—Box No. 
1176. c/o ‘“* The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road. Kenton. Middlesex. 


ALBUMS of Tenor Songs: Ricordi, Sonzogno, 

Schott. including Russian and French 
Operatic and Richard Strauss Sones (Universal). 
Leoncavallo’s Boheme and Zaza. Biogranhies of 
Caruso, Battistini. Sobinoff. Victor Book of 
Opera. Records of Marconi.—Pittaway, Rose- 
croft. Old Hill. Staffs. 


ALBUM SETS, Svmphonies. Concertos: Instru- 
mental. aleo Telefunkens wanted.—Box No. 
1739. c/o “The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Ro.id, Kenton, Middlesex. 


A LL-ELECTRIC Record Plaver. reputable make; 
must be in first-class condition.—Write Box 
1756, c/o ‘*‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road. Fenton, M‘ddlesex. 


RAHMS Sonata F Minor (Tertis). horn trio. 
Autocoup!ed.—Williams. Oak Gate, Llanden- 
nis Avenue. Cyncoed, Cardiff. 


OLUMBIA 9330. DX 439 (Chauve-Souris). 

DX.280 (Dennis Noble). H.M.V. 3B 8507 
(Marek Weber). State condition and price — 
Box No. 1752. c/o ‘* The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ehrineton Road. Kenton. Middlesex. 


OLUMBIA DX 18, Heddle Nash. “ Barber of 
Seville ’*—Write Dadd, 18, West Common 
Lane, Scunthorpe 


OLUMBIA 12in., 9275, plaved by J. H. Squires’ 

Celeste Octet. Buver wishes to purchase in 

new or very good condition —V.C.D., 75, Gras- 
mere Road. Barnehurst, Kent. 


DEBUSSY Pelléas, 10s. each offered, fibred. 
DA°02 §E.603/5—Box No. 701. c/o “ The 
Gramophone.” 49, Ebrington Road. Kenton, Mdx. 


;,{DISON Amberola Cabinet Phonograph.—Write 
particulars to Box 1750. c/o “‘ The Gramo- 
































phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





OR SALE.—Fine Collection of Records: Opera- 

tic, Vocal, Symphonies, Instrumental, 

Orchestral; good condition, fibred.—Write, Ivory, 
63, Uvedale Road. Enfield. Middlesex. 





HY. or Columbia Automatic Player, Tele- 
funken Records, Erna Sack, Peter Anders 
Opperetta, etc. Also Records wanted of Luella 
Paikin —Box No. 1689, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49. Fbrington Road. Kenton, Middlesex. 


LATEST Edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Re- 
corded Music,’’ preferably leather bound. 
High price pgid.—D. Williams, 51, The Ridge- 
way, N.W.11. 


MENDELSSOHN G Minor Piano Concerto with 
Marie Novello (Velvet Face); Waldstein 








H.M.V. (Lamond); Beethoven Sonata Society, 
Volume Six.—Young, 4, Kingsbury Square, 
Aylesbury. 





MOZART Symphony 33 B flat, H.M V. 3083-5. or 
Auto-coup. Fibred only.—Weeks, 54, Wind- 
sor Terrace, Bristo!: 3. 


RIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘* The 
Gramophone.” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


ECORDS of Dinh Gilly, particulariy 
“Amarilla.’’ also electrical records of Pertile, 

De Luca, and Gigli. Will purchase or exchange 
for rare Acoustic Records.—Barclay, 132, Castel- 
lain Mansions, W.9. Tel. Cunningham 5413, 
before 9, after 7. Colindale 8701 between 11—1. 


R2GAL -Zonophones: G.7076, Marie Llovd, T.897 
' Mar‘e Llovd: H.M.V. E.326, Sarah Bern- 
hardt.—Write Box No. 620, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


AINT-SAEN’S Third Symphony, French, H.M.V. 
W.1092-5. Good price offered fibre condition. 
-—Cullin, 7, Priory Street, Ware, Herts. 


WANTED, by a Society, a Record Player, or 
Acoustic Gramophone with electric turn- 
table.—Jenkins, 15, Fairfield Park Road, Chel- 
tenham, Glos. 


























ANTED.—Metronome, reasonable price.—Box 
No. 400. c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Records of (Late Miss Margaret 

Cooper). State titles and prices required. 

Cc., 55, High Street, Whitton, Middlesex. 
Popesgrove 3770. 


ANTED.—Parlophone 











£10994. (Elisabeth 





Ger6é).—Gray, 50, Bell Street, Henley-on- 
Thames. 
ANTED.—Schumann. Etudes Symphoniques 


(Cortot); Kreisleriana (Cortot); Humoreske. 
—Miss Forman, 43, Ossulton Way, London, N.2. 
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BUYING RECORDS 
AT GRAPE STREET 


It has always been our business to increase for 
others the enjoyment of good music reproduced 
in their homes. War conditions have led to some 
changes in the service to which our clients had 
become accustomed, but we still carry large stocks 
of classical records, and at Grape Street, where only 
fibre needles are used, they can still be heard on 
our famous ‘* Mark ’’ gramophones. 


BUYING RECORDS 
BY POST 


Those who are unable to visit our showrooms 
are reminded that impartial advice on the choice 
of records is always available. They will also find 
our reviews of the latest recordings, published in 
‘‘ The Monthly Letter’’ (annual subscription 
3s. 6d.), to be a very real help and an insurance 
against disappointing purchases. 


RECORDS FOR CHRISTMAS 


should be ordered now, and will be more speedily 
despatched if we are given alternative titles from 
which to make up the requisite number. Remit- 
tances will be acknowledged by return of post, but 
in all cases it may be assumed that the order is 
receiving attention. 


Important.—We post upwards of three records to 
addresses in Great Britain for a charge of 2s. ; 
records to the value of £3 or more (exclusive of 
Purchase Tax) are sent post free. We would ask 
our clients to make a note of these altered charges 
for postage and packing, so as to reduce corres- 
pondence to the minimum. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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vil 


Let your Gramophone 





teach you 


another language 





First 


you listen, then 
you find yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new language by Linguaphone. Know- 
ledge of foreign languages is of great value to-day, and will be even 
more valuable after the war, when there will be a unique opportunity 
for careers and holidays abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you 
can acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 








Polish, 


Czech, 
Irish, 


Arabic 





COURSES IN 


French,German, 
Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, 


Norwegian, 
Portuguese, 
Hindustani, 


Esperanto, 
Chinese, Iranian, 


tian), Afrikaans, 
Modern Hebrew. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You sit down in comfort and listen to the 
Linguaphone records on your gramophone, 
Swedish, They are spoken by expert native teachers. 
As you listen you follow in the illustrated 
key-book the words your teacher is using. 


Beutiah’ Soon you become so sound-perfect and word- 
perfect you have the confidence to begin talk- 
(Egyp- ing, reading and writing fluently. Correct 


pronunciation comes naturally because you 
never hear a word wrongly pronounced. 








WRITE FOR THE 26-PAGE BOOK 


AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


In most war jobs there are off-duty hours when you feel the need 
for some worth-while activity. A Linguaphone Course is always 
there, ready to educate and entertain you whenever you have time 


to spare. 


The 26-page book gives full details of the method and 


enables you to have a complete course for a whole week’s free trial. 


LINGUAPHONE 


POST THIS | 


FOR LANGUAGES 


os Ee wee ee cones eet co ee ee ee nnn? me ee ee ee 


(Dept. X/14) 





COUPON | oan 


to-day, or 
London, call for | 
personal demonstra- 

tion at our Head | To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. X/14), 

Office, Linguaphone Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
House, 207, Regent | Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the 
Street, W.1. 


(Opposite Liberty’s) ! re language(s) 


scree eenestianatehaenbaemmadintiattemedineenahinbmnininmnmemamnement 








| 
. 
if in | Address : 
| 
| 


quick , new and easy Linguaphone way of learning languages 









VIII 


ANTED.—Gramophone Pick-up for electric 
wireless.—Box No. 1816, c/o “‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road Kenton, Middlesex, 


ANTED.—Schumann: Faschingschwank aus 

Wien; Abegg Variations. Ravel: Original 
version for pianoforte, ‘‘Pavane pour une Infante 
Defunte.’’—Miss Forman, 43, Ossulton Way, 
London, N.2. 


\ ANTED.—Rimington Van Wyck _ Record 

Cabinet and/or Envelopes.—Box No. 1654, 
c/o ‘*“*‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Melba, “Le Temps des Lilas”’ 

(Chausson), either H.M.V. lilac label or 
International Record Collectors’ Club private 
issue of repressing.—K, S. Sorabji, 175, Clarence 
Gate Gardens, N.W.1. 


WANTED.—D.RE, two-piece Electrical Repro- 
duction. State condition and _  price.— 
Bulkley, 65, Ormiston Grove, London, W.12. 


WV ANTED.— Yiddish and Hebrew Records in 
good condition; also H.M.V. Record Groove 
Indicator.—Apply Box No. 1754, c/o ‘* The 
Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 




















ANTED.—‘*‘ The Complete Book of Ballets,’’ 

by Cyril W, Belmont.—Write Box No. 121, 
c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Letter Duet, Figaro, Decca DE.7070; 

Papageno Aria, Magic Flute, B.3781, and 
Parlophone R979; Flower Duet, Butterfly, Parlo- 
phone E.10883. Also Index Vol. IX, and Ency- 
clopeedia of Recorded Music. State prices.— 
Crowle, 66, Gloucester Court, Kew, Surrey. 


ANTED.—H.M.V. C.2844 (Aldershot Tattoo). 
—Write Martin, 2, Cumberland Street, 
Macclesfield. 


19/- PER DISC offered for Franck Quartet 

(Pro Arte). Also wanted, Borodin Quar- 
tet. Chausson Concerto. All fibred.—Harrison, 
Chemist, Leyland. 


£ OFFERED Saint-Saens 3rd Symphony; 15s. 
Fauré Shylock (DA.4823-4); or exchange.— 
Leakey, 139, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 

















FOR SALE 


Acoustic rarities: Calve, De Lucia, Destinn, 

Krull, Melba, Olitzka, Parkina, Renaud, 
Susan Strong, Van Rooy and many deletions, 
acoustic and electric, for sale and exchange. 
Photographs and letters of stage celebrities and 
composers.—MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gos- 
forth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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AN Autograph Book, 11 ins. by 9 ins., bound in 
dark maroon leather, gilt tooling on the 
cover, containing autographs of many _ great 
Musicians: Paderewski, Kreisler, Albani, Fanny 
Davies, Eugene D’Albert, Pachman, Santley, 
Landon Ronald, Kubelik, Edward Lloyd, Adela 
Verne, Lamond, Chaminade, Henschel, Moise- 
witsch, etc., etc. What offers?—Apply Box No. 
1663, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


‘* A MERICAN Music Lover,’’ 24 copies; ‘““Gramo- 

phone,”’ 24 copies, up to date. Also 
Koussevitsky’s Book, American Edition. Exchange 
only for Telefunken and/or No. 2 Deletions.— 
Box No. 1689, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ELSHAZZAR’S Feast, new, fibred once, 25s.— 
Hurst, ‘‘ Avoca,’’ Mill Road, Burgh Castle, 
Gt. Yarmouth. 


BEETHOVEN Piano Sonata Society, Volumes l, 
2, 3, ._ > & Haydn Quartet Society, 
Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Beethoven Violin 
Sonata Society, Volume 1. Bach Goldberg Varia- 
tions, signed album, No. 283. A few records once 
or twice fibred, otherwise all unused. Offers?— 
Box No. 1751, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


(COMPLETE Set German Language Records, 
unused, with Grammar Book and Album 
Otto Sieppman. Best offer.—Box No. 1651, c/o 
‘“‘The Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


(CONNOISSEUR 'S Collection of 400 Automatic 
Records: Bach, Haydn, Mozart, etc. Society 
issues, Opera, Concertos. New condition.—42, 
Victoria Crescent, Dewsbury. 


XCHANGE only, Butterfly, Columbia Album, 
Franck Sonata, Dvorak 5th, etc. Fibred. List 
stamp.—Wilson, Hill Place, Maidstone, 


ss RAMOPHONE,”’ Dec., 1925—Mar., 1933 (3 

missing). Indexes III, V, VI, VII. What 
offers?—Richardson, 493, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. 





























J.M.V. 800 Model, High Fidelity Auto-Radio- 

gram, 15 valves, 3 S.W. bands, M.W., L.W.., 
10 watt undistorted output, twin speakers, 
figured polished walnut woodwork; also H.M.V. 
8 gn. walnut Speaker to match (chrome bar 
fret). Set cost 110 gns. All perfect. First £90. 
—Bury, 8, Shear Brow, Blackburn, Lancs. 
Tel. 6675. 


Huse Wolf Society, Vol. I, lightly fibred, no 
album or text-book.—Write Box No. 1756, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
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ISCELLANEOUS Collection of Records at pre- 

war prices. Excellent fibred condition. 
Callers only.—Bulkley, 65, Ormiston Grove, 
London, W.12. 


OFFERS required, fibre-played Celebrity Record- 
ings, Caruso, Chaliapine, etc.—Richards, 
White Hermitage, Bournemouth. 


RCHESTRAL, Vocal Records, fibred, as new. 
—J.P., c/o 120, Churchgate, Southport. 


YMPHONIES, Concertos, Sonatas, Vovals, Lan- 
guages, Chamber Music. Wanted, Saint- 
Seans Violin Concerto L.1000-2, Third Symphony 
D.2097-2100.—Oliver, 40, Fairway, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 
’*Phone Mil. 3310. 


TRONG Cabinet Gramophone, fitted with 
Cosmocord Electric Pick-up, together with 110 
Records: 8 12in., 102 10in., including Classical, 
Dance Music, Variety Records; all in excellent 
condition; £20.—. Willey, Great Addington, 
Kettering, Norths. 


” HERE’ER You Walk;’’ McCormack; Polon- 
aise Militaire, Soloman; Mozart, 40th, 
Sargent.—Hart, 10, Hartley Road, Southport. 




















6TH Symphony, Sibelius, 18s.; Symphony D 
Minor, Franck—Stokowsky, 30s.; fibred.— 
Colonel Corbyn, Orchard 
Market, Suffolk. 


House, Wickham 





MISCELLANEOUS 





IMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic. 


Gramophones, 1s. 3d.; improved ‘ Paradox” 
Balanced Connector (Pat, Appl. 12373/4u), lead 
weights 7s. 6d., brass 10s.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, 
Lancs. 


ISH to meet Collectors N.W. London, Hear 

and exchange each other’s Records.—Write 
Box No. 1756, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 








TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. , 


ALAN'S Gramophone Library, a _ high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midclesex. 


RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 

Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exclange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009 























A Generous Allowance 


Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





Record Dept. 


only. No lists issued. 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy yeur new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 


Kenton, Middlesex. 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling: whole libraries or 


THE DRAWDA 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


USED RECORDS 


small lots purchased 


HALL BOOKSHOP 




















Se = George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


© XENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 








when new. 





Telephone: Mountview 6875. 


“KEEP IN TOUCH” 


We are not allowed to build you a new ‘‘ Expert ’’ Radio 
Set or Radiogramophone, but we can rebuild, repair or 
reconstruct your present outfit, no matter who made it 


Many Sound Boxes, including Astra, Saturn, H.M.V. 
(Exhibition type), can be altered, ‘rebuilt and tuned by 
us for Fibre or Steel needles as required. 


Let us modernise your old Sound Box. 
EXPERT GRAMOPHONES, LTD.., 


INGERTHORPE, 
GREAT NORTH RD., LONDON, N.2. 

















COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 





Strong Plain Gramophone 
Reeord Albums 


to hold 3, 5 or 6 
12” size only @ 4/6 each (postage extra). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LIMITED 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Sioa RNR NONI cacti 


records each. 


Limited supply. 


Tel : TEMPLE BAR 3007 
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VOLBEN PYRAMID 





NEEDLES 








THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
**Golden Pyramid’’ Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 
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It’s amazingy .. . 
a great boon at the present 
time xe... 


| Not our words . . . but extracts from two cf the many unsolicited 
, testimonials received from the most expert criticol gramo- 
phone public in the wcrld—the readers of this journal. 


Bring back the full rich beauty and clarity of tone of your 
cherished old records ... enjoy again those favourite 
vocal and instrumental gems. BEAUTYTONE revives old 
and greatly improves new (now frequently ‘‘ demonstra- 
tion ’’) records—it preserves and lubricates the sound-tracks 
in a simple but scientific way, so that the full beauty of the 
music is reproduced, with every nuance faithfully rendered 
and no loss of overtones. Invaluable to all who cherish 
purity and clarity of tone, BEAUTYTONE lengthens the 
life of both records and needles—an economy doubly 
important in wartime. 
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THE 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 


LTD. 


Announce 


that they have a limited quantity 
of 3-valve Record Amplifying 
Chassis, complete with valves, 
matched speaker and volume and 
tone controls. 


4 to 6 watts output, A.C. or Uni- 
versal, at £15. 15.0 each, carriage 
paid. 


ASTRA HOUSE 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY - AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(4 doors East of Cambridge Circus). 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3007. 


| * ‘*I can only say it’s amazing !’”’ FEEL 
27/7/1943 : Thank you for the Beautytone you sent me. “( BEAUTYTONE 


| can only say it’s amazing—and I've tested it on an 
ancient ruin of a secord on which I'd already tried 3 or 4 
other treatments, from ‘ * downwards. And now 
the record is really pleasant to listen to and not merely 
endurable because it’s that or nothing, the record being 
quite unobtainable, having been withdrawn years age. | 
picked up my copy in a second-hand bookshob ! Good test 
for Beautytone, eh ?—M.M., Worthing. Sufficient for 100 
records. From leading 
gramophone and 
music dealers, or, in 








* ‘* Agreat boon at the present time ”’ 


25,8/1943 : Your ‘* Beautytone ’ is excellent for reviving case of difficulty, post 
records old and new and a great boon at the present time ree from makers: 
when new records are so costly. Please send another DYSON TREECE and 
tin.—Rev. L. D. GRIFFITH, F.R.S.A., Bocrn. Co., CLAYTON ST., 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


RECORDED MUSIC 
—just off the press ! 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, 
including mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed— 
cloth bound. It is unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and 
usability. No lover of great music performed by great 
artists will be without it. Send ONLY $3.95 to 


Che Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Richard 
Tauber 





The Post—-Schubert 


, Piano ROCCERpantnent oy Percy Kahn Le 0.20525 
To Music (An die Musik)—Schubert | 
With String Sextet J 


* 


Geralde 


and his Orchestra 


EE —— <x ee Oe OO OOOO 


Sunday, Monday or miways ( Fe eai ured | in 
Film ‘‘ Dixie ’’) - 
Inthe BlueofEvening - -_ - 


} F.1996 


The GRAMOPHONE 








| OTHER RECENT RECORDINGS BY 
GERALDO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


| You rhyme with everyting at “fr 
: Beautiful - 7 F.1989 
Inmy Arms-~ - - ‘ . 
Neveraday goesBy- - . 
Take itfromThere- -_ - Seam 
Johnny Zero - - a t 
Taking a chance on Love F.1986 
| Don’t get around much any mere - :} F.1985 
You'll never Know - - 
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FUTURE 
SUPPLIES! 


Your future record 
supplies depend upon 
you. Take your old 
records now to your 
Record Dealer. 
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H. Robinson Cleaver at the Organ 


Pedro, the Fisherman (From ‘‘The Lisbon Story"’) -_~ - “| 
F.1993 
Along the Winding Road (From ‘‘Sunny River") - - =) 
VOR MORETON | THE ORGAN. 


AND DAVE KAYE 


On Two Pianos with String Bass 
and Drums 


Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 58 | 
Comin’ in on a Wing and a 
Pray’r; Take it from There; 
Better Not Roll those Blue, Biue 
Eyes; You rhyme with every- >F.1992 
thing that’s Beautiful ; With all 
my Heart ; Sunday, Monday or 
Always - - : - - 


THE DANCE BAND AND ME 
Billy Thorburn at the Piano 


Say a Pray’r for the Boys 

over There (Featured in 

Film ‘‘ Hers to Hold’’) - >F.1997 
What do you think these 

ruby lips were made for 





1943 Super Whylhm Style Scties 


HARRY PARRY 


and his Radio Sextet | 


Ida, Sweet as Apple Cider 
peal r }R.2889 


HARRY JAMES 


and his Orchestra 


Wait till the sun Shines, ) 

| Nellie (From ‘Birth = 
the Blues’’) - - - >R.2891 

DUKE ELLINGTON I'll get by (As Long as I 4 


and his Orchestra | have You) - 


<7 (Swanee) Shapendy 

rumpet in Spades 

(Featuring Rex Stewart, R.2890 
Trumpet) - — aa 


| THE PARLOPHONI: COMPANY LTD., 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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ADE IN ENGLAND. 














